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FOREWORD 


This Final Report for the Victims of Crime Monitoring and Evaluation 
Study incorporates research findings from a series of victim surveys 
carried out between 1985 and 1987 and a comparison of these findings 
with results from the 1983 research conducted for the Study for 

the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I., together 

with documentation of the work of the P.E.I. Committee on Victims 


of Crime. 


Two separate reports highlight particular aspects of the victims 

of crime monitoring and evaluation study. The Report on Wife 

Assault and Sexual Assault, published in April, 1987, presents 

the findings and implications and discusses the implementation 
process concerning the wife assault and sexual assault components 

of the monitoring and evaluation study. - The Report on the P.E.I. 
Committee on Victims of Crime, published in June, 1987, documents 

the activities, strategies, and process used to initiate improvements 
for victims of crime on P.E.I. between July, 1984, and June, 1987. 


This Final Report draws extensively on both these earlier reports. 


Survey instruments used for the monitoring and evaluation study 


will be published in a separate volume. 


Ellie Reddin Conway has been the principal researcher for the 
monitoring and evaluation study. Carol Mayne assisted with analysis 


and presentation of the findings from the surveys of general victims, 


commercial/institutional victims, and witnesses. 
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INTRODUCTION 
A. Background: The Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance 


Services on P.E.I. 

In April of 1983, the Ministry of the Solicitor General 
commissioned Abt Associates of Canada to carry out the Study 

for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. The 
conduct of this study was guided by the P.E.I. Department of 
Justice, the Research Division of the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General and the P.E.I. Committee on Victim Assistance (P.E.I.C.V.A. 
P.E.I.C.V.A. membership included representatives of the R.C.M.P., 
the P.E.I. Department of Justice, the P.E.I. Department of 

Health and Social Services, Provincial Court (both Judges and 
Crown Prosecutors), the Transition House Association, the P.E.I. 
Rape and Sexual Assault Centre, the Federation of P.E.1I. 
Municipalities, the Justice Resource Service and the Consultation 


Centre (Solicitor General). 


The reports resulting from the Study for the Planning of Victim 


Assistance Services on P.E.I. were completed in March, 1984. 
Exhibit 1 is an excerpt from the report (Meredith, C. & Conway, 
E. The Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services 

on P.E.I., 1984, Vol. I, Executive Summary) outlining major 
findings regarding general victims, wife assault victims, 
commercial/institutional victims, and Crown witnesses and the 


general conclusion. 


The Summary Report of the above-noted study was considered 

by Executive Council of Prince Edward Island and was released 

as a public document on June 22, 1984. The Minister of Justice 
was authorized by Executive Council to establish an implementation 


committee. 


Exhibit 1. Major Findings & General Conclusion from The Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services 


on P.E.I. 


MAJOR FINDINGS 
Victims of general crime 


> Among victims of property loss and damage crimes average values of 
loss/damage were generally low. The items most often reported 
stolen and/or damaged were motor vehicle parts and accessories, 
bicycles, and dwelling structures. Many but not all of these losses 
were covered by insurance. As an alternative recovery strategy, a 
majority of the victims interviewed (78%) expressed support for the 
concept of direct restitution by convicted offenders. 


> Of the threat/attack victims interviewed, 48% reported being injured 
as a result of their victimization. Medical treatment was required in 
roughly half of these cases (typically emergency treatment only). 


> The predominant emotional reactions to the reported crimes were 
anger and various expressions of nervousness and fear. A sizable 
proportion of the interviewed victims (16%) reported a need for 
someone to talk to about what happened to them. Of the victims 
interviewed, 87% were able to discuss the incident with their families 
and friends. A number of social agencies on P.E.I. are also available 
to provide counselling. 


> One of the greatest needs identified by the study was that of 
providing more information to victims on services available to them. 
An agency inventory conducted as part of this study identified 25 
agencies offering services of potential value to P.E.I.'s crime victims. 
Related data, however, indicated that awareness of these services 
was low both among victims, and among criminal justice and social 
services system personnel. 


> The victim survey results indicated general satisfaction with the 
services provided by the police. Needs were, however, expressed for 
more information on case progress, more information on crime 
Prevention measures and more information on other services 
available to help with their problems. 


Victims of wife assault 


> In anticipation of difficulties in contacting wife assault victims to 
interview, we used both police records and the generous assistance of 
the staff of Anderson House (a shelter for wife assault victims) to 
identify potential interviewees. Despite these extraordinary efforts, 
however, we were able to complete only 34 interviews with wife 

- assault victims. 


Of the wife assault victims completing the first survey, fifteen (44%) 
reported that they were only threatened verbally while seventeen 
(50%) were either punched, kicked or slapped. 


Alcohol abuse was a frequently reported factor precipitating wife 
assaults. 


Victims were asked whether they were living with their assailant at 
the time of the incident, at the time of the first interview, and at the 
time of the second interview (if any). Of the 11 police-referred 
victims, only two (18%) were living with their assailants at the time 
of the incident; of these one left and stayed at Anderson House. Only 
one police-referred victim was still living with her husband at the 
time of the second interview. Of the Anderson House-referrals, 21 of 
23 victims (91%) were living with their assailants at the time of the 
incident. 


For most of the wife assault victims interviewed, the reported 
incident was quite traumatic. Among the frequently reported 
reactions were: fear, anger, shaking and crying. As well, seven 
(21%) of the victims interviewed were physically sick or nauseous 
following the incident. 


The most frequently expressed need (91% of the victims interviewed) 
was for professional help for their assailants. 


Needs were also frequently expressed for someone to stay with the 
victims to provide company/security following the incident (76%), 
and for someone to talk to after the police left (62%). These two 
needs were met by family and friends in 95% and 81% of the relevant 
cases, respectively. 


Over 80% of the victims who sought shelter outside their own homes 
reported their need. for emergency financial assistance during the 
period immediately following the incident. 


The most important practical need was for emergency shelter. Six of 
the 11 police-referred victims took shelter outside their home after 
the incident, even though only two of them had been living with their 
partner at the time. 


Information on legal procedures was needed by 25 of the 34 victims 
or 74%. Only 12 or 60% of these victims received the legal advice 
they needed. 


Of 27 victims who contacted the police concerning their problems, 
nine (33%) indicated they were very satisfied, 14 (52%) were 
satisfied, and four (15%) were not satisfied with the manner in which 
the police handled their calls. ; 


Commercial/institutional victims 
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The response to the commercial/institutional mailout survey was very 
enthusiastic, as evidenced by the 71% response rate. 


Of the survey respondents, 68% reported that some of their property 
was stolen, while 63% reported property damage (31% reported both). 


Only a small proportion of these losses due to property theft and 
damage were covered by insurance -- 9% were fully or partially 
covered. 


The commercia!/institutional victims were generally very positive in 
their assessments of police performance. 


Suspects were identified in 47% of the cases surveyed. Charges were 
laid in two-thirds of these cases. 


% 
Of those cases where charges were laid, only 9% required the victims 
to attend court as a witness. The average time commitment required 
of these individuals was roughly three hours. 


Restitution was ordered in almost half of those cases resulting in 
convictions. However, only half of these orders were reported as 
being enforced. 


Victim's property was recovered and held as evidence by the police in 
the cases of 14% of the survey respondents. The length of time this 
property was held varied from less than one month (11%), through 1-2 
months (33%), and 3-4 months (33%) to more than 5 months (11%). 


Almost half of our survey respondents reported taking one or more 
crime prevention measures since the incident. 


Frequently offered opinons on how the police and courts could be 
more helpful in dealing with commercial victimization included 


suggestions that the police: 


- should keep victims better informed on case progress and 
outcomes, 


- should increase patrols in problem areas, and 


- should lay charges more often; 
and that the courts 


- should impose stiffer penalties, 


- should increase the use of restitution, 
- should better enforce restitution orders, and 


- should make parents more responsible for the behaviour of their 
children. 


Crown witnesses 
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The average elapsed time between the crime and the conclusion of 
the trial was seven months. 


Over 98% of the witnesses interviewed indicated that they 
understood their requirement to appear in court as embodied in their 
subpoenae. 


Only 9% of the witnesses interviewed sought any legal advice or 
assistance for themselves. Typically, these individuals were the 
victims of the crimes being tried. . :. 


Little evidence of witness intimidation was produced by the surveys. 


Only 10% of the witnesses had any contact with the Crown 
Prosecutor following completion of their trials. As a result, many 
(20%) were unaware of the outcome of the trial. 


75% of the employed witnesses reported some salary loss (average 
$89) as a result of their requirement to attend court. 


Approximately one-third of the witnesses interviewed indicated that 
more advance information about court procedures would have been 
helpful to them. 


In general, the data gathered in the course of this study indicated that 


major new initiatives were not required to meet the needs of crime victims and 


witnesses on P.E.I. Rather, the optimum approach sufficient to meet identified 


needs would involve certain changes in criminal justice system procedures, and 


improved integration and co-ordination of existing services. The only exception 


to this general finding concerns the needs of wife assault victims. While the 
data gathered for this study on the problem of wife assault reflected the 


experiences of relatively few individuals, it was apparent from these data that 


many of these people are in need of more positive support from the police and 


courts, as well as from society at large. 


The following is a summarized list of the 21 recommendations 


from the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services 
on P.E.I. Recommendations #7-16 refer to wife assault victims 


and recommendations #17 and 18 refer to Crown witnesses. 


1. Restitution should be ordered whenever possible, and ensure 
orders are enforced. 


2. Prompt return of recovered goods by using photographs as 
evidence whenever applicable. 


3. Consider compensation in P.E.I. for injured crime victims. 
4. Police to provide case progress information to victims. 
5. Police to provide crime prevention information. 


6. Develop handbook of services available to victims so police 
can provide information. 


7. Police should develop a system to identify and count all 
cases of wife assault. 


8. Legislation (not proclaimed) which would have enabled police 
to remove alcohol abusers from their homes should be 
reviewed. 


9. Review police response to wife assault complaints to ensure 
efforts are being made to assist victims. 


10. Police, social workers, and other professionals should 
refer men who batter to the group counselling programme 
(Turning Point), and judges should consider as a sentencing 
option. . , 


ll. Stable and adequate funding arrangements should be made 
for Anderson House. 


12. Police and social service staff should ensure a system 
of providing transportation to Anderson House. 


13. Legal aid should be reviewed with consideration being given 
to the needs of wife assault victims. 


14. Police to provide information regarding legal options and 
case progress information. 


15. Charges should be laid promptly by police where sufficient 
evidence is present. 


16. P.E.I. Department of Justice should work toward a satisfactory 
solution to wife assault regarding the Family vs. Criminal 
Court question. 


(17. #=A witness information brochure should be distributed with 
each witness subpoena. 


18. Each subpoenaed witness should be sent a letter from the 
Crown Prosecutor informing them of the outcome of the trial 
and thanking them for co-operation. 


19. Establish a working committee to integrate and co-ordinate 
the service network to victims of crime. 


20. Consider P.E.I. as a test site for comprehensive police 
training to increase quality and services to crime victims. 


21. Monitor and evaluate changes in procedures and services 
initiated as a result of the recommendations. 


B. Formation of P.E.I. Committee on Victims of Crime 
In order to implement the recommendations from the Study for 
the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I., the Hon. 
George McMahon, at that time Minister of Justice for the 
Province of P.E.I., established the P.E.I. Committee on Victims 
of Crime by letter of invitation dated July 25, 1984. Section 
III of this report describes the work of the P.E.I. Committee 


on Victims of Crime from its formation through to June, 1987. 


C. Initiation of Monitoring & Evaluation Study 


Recommendation #21 from the Study for the Planning of Victim 
Assistance Services on P.E.I. states in full: "The impact 


of new procedures/services should be monitored and evaluated 

in terms of their effects on both victims and the criminal 
justice and social service systems." In conjunction with the 
provincial government's commitment to work towards implementation 
of recommendations from the Study through a committee process, 
Solicitor General Canada agreed to provide funding for research 


assistance to this innovative approach to victim services. 


In January, 1985, Solicitor General Canada and the P.E.I. 
Department of Justice signed a contract for a monitoring and 
evaluation study. The purpose of this contract was to assist 
the P.E.I. Department of Justice and the P.E.I. Committee on 
Victims of Crime in: 


1. monitoring, documenting, and reporting its efforts to 
implement recommendations for improving services to victims; 
and 


2. researching the impact of the above efforts on victims 
and the criminal justice system as a whole. 


Surveys conducted during the monitoring and evaluation study 
included the following: surveys of wife assault victims for 
incidents occurring between April 1, 1985, and September 30, 
1986; surveys of sexual assault victims for incidents occurring 
between April 1, 1985, and November 30, 1986; surveys of general 
victims and commercial/institutional victims for incidents 
occurring between October 15 - December 15, 1985, and March 

1 - April 30, 1987; follow-up surveys of wife assault, sexual 
assault and general victims whose cases were proceeding through 
the court process; surveys of Crown witnesses subpoenaed to 
appear before the court between September 1, 1986, and January 
30, 1987; and a survey of front-line police officers conducted 
between October, 1986, and January, 1987. Key informant surveys 
were conducted through individual interviews with judges, Crown 
attorneys, and supervisory police personnel during June and 
July, 1985; and through group consultation with senior justice 
personnel and representatives of social agencies in November, 
1986. All surveys were conducted on a province-wide basis. 
Only adult victims and witnesses (i.e., those over the age 

of 16 years) were contacted for interviews. For comparability 
purposes, questionnaires and survey methods used were similar 


to those designed for the Study for the Planning of Victim 
Assistance Services on P.E.I. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Section III of this report describes the work of the P.E.I. Committee 
on Victims of Crime (Victims Committee) from its establishment 

by the P.E.I. Minister of Justice in July, 1984, through to its 

final meeting in June, 1987. The primary responsibilities included 

in the Committee's terms of reference were: to implement 
recommendations from the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance 
Services on P.E.I. (1984); and to develop and carry out a plan 

for the integration and co-ordination of available community resources 


for the benefit of victims of crime. 


Membership on the Victims Committee included representatives 

of the following departments and agencies: Provincial Court, R.C.M.P. 
"L" Division, P.E.I. Association of Chiefs of Police, Department 

of Social Services, Interagency Committee on Domestic Violence, 
Federation of P.E.I. Municipalities, Chambers of Commerce, School 
Boards, P.E.I. Working Committee on Wife Battering, P.E.I. Department 
of Justice (Administration), Solicitor General Canada, and the 
Atlantic Police Academy. The Committee was chaired by the 

Director of Community & Correctional Services; executive assistance 


was provided by the Co-ordinator of the Justice Resource Service. 


Activities & Strategies 
As a first step towards implementing the 21 recommendations, the 


P.E.I1. Committee on Victims of Crime initiated work plans which 
included: preparing and reviewing working pages outlining possible 
actions to be taken on each recommendation; proceeding first with 
those recommendations which would most quickly have an impact on 
victims; establishing sub-committees to deal with some of the 
recommendations; and planning to meet with key groups and individuals 
to acquire additional information and input regarding certain 


recommendations. 


The Restitution Sub-committee dealt with recommendation #1 (ordering 
and enforcing of restitution orders); the Police Sub-committee 


with #3 (photographing evidence), #4 (police cards), and #20 (police 
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training); and the Publications Sub-committee with #6 (directory 


of services) and #7 (witness brochure). 


In May, 1985, the Victims Committee met with the Director of 
Prosecutions to discuss recommendations #1 (restitution), #2 
(photographing evidence), #8 (protective legislation), #16 (wife 
assault cases in Provincial Court), and #18 (letter to witnesses); 
and with the Director of Legal Aid to discuss recommendation #13 


(review of Family Legal Aid). 


During the fall of 1985, the Victims Committee invited briefs from 
and met with representatives of the Transition House Association, 
P.E.I. Rape & Sexual Assault Crisis Centre, Turning Point Group, 
Alcohol & Drug Problems Institute, and Mothers Against Drunk Drivers. 
These meetings brought additional suggestions and information to 

the attention of. the Victims Committee, as well as reinforcing 

some of the recommendations from the Study for the Planning of 
Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. 


In the spring of 1986, the Victims Committee held a series of public 
workshops across P.E.I. Objectives of the workshops were: to 

inform the public about the work of the Victims Committee; to provide 
an opportunity to discuss local issues with interested groups and 
individuals; and to build relationships and networking between 

the criminal justice system and the community. Each of the five 
workshops had a particular area of focus, i.e. break and enter, 
domestic violence, youth and vandalism, drinking and driving, and 
sexual assault. A final "wrap-up" session was entitled "Victims 

of Crime: A Challenge for the Future." 


Through its efforts to implement recommendations and Serene vib yehege: 
from special interest groups and the general public, the Victims 
Committee identified the need for staff resources to co-ordinate 
services for Vichime Of.crime, ‘tovfi ll gaps in services, and to 
establish and administer a criminal injuries compensation programme. 
After carrying out a Victim Assistance Feasibility Study during 


the spring and summer of 1986, the P.E.I. Department of Justice 
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submitted a proposal to the Federal Department of Justice for the 
ten-month developmental phase of a Victim Assistance Programme. 
Funding was approved in April, 1987, and the developmental phase 
began in June, 1987. 


In November, 1986, the Victims Committee held a Consultation with 
Senior Justice Personnel to discuss issues stemming from 
recommendations #8, 13, and 16, all of which pertain to wife assault 
victims. Matters discussed included the need for protection following 
assault incidents, improved access to legal services, and appropriate 
mechanisms in Family and Criminal Court to deal effectively with 


wife assault. 


During the course of its activities, the Victims Committee submitted 
three reports to the P.E.I. Minister of Justice and representatives 
of the Committee met with the Minister on several occasions. These 
reports and meetings served to keep the Minister informed of the 
Committee's activities; to request action, e.g. policy directives, 
on some matters; and to obtain his guidance on the future direction 


of the Committee. 


Structure & Roles 

The membership of the P.E.I. Committee on Victims of Crime 
consisted of a diverse representation of interests, expertise, 
and knowledge. Positive effects of this mixture include increased 
communication, understanding, and awareness among members. On 
the other hand, the diversity of the group and the complexity of 
dealing with 21 wide-ranging recommendations slowed down the 
implementation process somewhat. The Committee experienced 
considerable turn-over in its membership. Maintaining momentum 
over the three-year period provided an additional challenge 

to the Committee. ‘Much of the Committee's progress resulted 
from the initiatives of individual members and the work of the 


three sub-committees. 


The roles of the Director of Community & Correctional Services 


(serving as Chairperson to the Committee), the Co-ordinator of 
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the Justice Resource Service (providing executive assistance), 
and the researcher (monitoring progress and providing statistical 
information) were central to the work of the Committee. both 


during and between meetings. 


Implementation of Recommendations 
The following is a brief summary of actions taken to implement 


recommendations from the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance 
Services: . 

#1 restitution - Additional research indicates that restitution 

is ordered when appropriate and restitution orders are enforced 
whenever possible. Court clerks are now paying restitution to 
victims in disbursements as received, rather than waiting until 

each order is paid in full. Probation Services has developed form 
letters to inform victims when restitution is ordered and the terms 


of payments. 


#2 photographing evidence - Guidelines for photographing and returning 
recovered goods whenever possible have been developed and are now 


police policy across) —.E.1. 


#3 criminal injuries compensation - Compensation for victims of 
violent crime has been included as part of a Victim Assistance 


Programme, the developmental phase of which began in June, 
1987. | 


#4 case progress information - Cards for police to give to victims 
to make it easier for them to obtain case progress information 
have been printed and distributed to R.C.M.P. and municipal police 
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#5 crime prevention information - Additional research indicates 
that police are doing as much as possible in the area of crime 


prevention information for victims. 


#6 handbook of services - A compact Directory of Services for Victims 


of Crime has been developed and distributed to police and other 


agencies dealing with victims of crime. 
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#7 identifying wife assault cases - The R.C.M.P. now code wife 


assaults separately from other assaults and municipal police file 


these cases separately. 


#8 protective legislation for wife assault victims - The Victims 


Committee reviewed the proposed changes to the Mental Health Act 
which would have enabled police to remove alcohol abusers from 

their homes and agreed that this proposed legislation is contrary 

to the Charter of Human Rights. The Committee recognizes the need, 
however, for protection of wife assault victims from further 
harassment and abuse. This matter was discussed at the Consultation 
with Senior Justice Personnel in November, 1986. Several 
recommendations for protective mechanisms were subsequently carried 


forward to the P.E.I. Minister of Justice. 


#9 review police response to wife assault cases - As part of the 


monitoring and evaluation study, interviews with wife assault victims 
were conducted between April, 1985, and September, 1986. Information _ 
collected included the victim's perception of the police response. 
Compared to the 1983 wife assault survey, there seems to be less 
hesitancy to call the police, regardless of whether the victim 

is living with the assailant or not, and less of a perception that 


police will not respond to domestic disturbances. 


#10 referrals to Turning Point - Clients are now being referred 

to the assaultive men's group treatment program by the courts and 
social workers, but police are not yet making referrals. This 
situation should improve as the Turning Point committee strengthens 
its ties with police, particularly if it is able to secure funding 


to further develop and publicize the Turning Point program. 


#11 funding for Anderson House - The Victims Committee indicated 

its support of this recommendation ina letter to the Minister 

of Health and Social Services dated December 27, 1984. . The community 
continues to maintain a high level of financial support for Anderson 
House. The provincial government has approved sufficient funding 


for 1987-88, but the long-term financial situation is not yet stable. 
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#12 transportation to Anderson House - Social Services now has 


a policy of providing transportation to Anderson House, but this 
policy is not yet in writing and research indicates that most front- 


line police officers are not aware of it. 


#13 review of Legal Aid - The Victims Committee is concerned that 
Family Legal Aid address the needs of wife assault victims in 
particular. In May, 1985, the Committee met with the Director 

of Legal Aid to discuss this matter. It was also discussed at 

the Consultation with Senior Justice Personnel in November, 1986. 
A revised recommendation for an independent review of Legal Aid 
was carried forward to the P.E.I. Minister of Justice in February, 
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#14 police to provide information to wife assault victims regarding 
legal options - The "What Battered Women Should Know About the 


Law" booklet and brochure have been distributed to all police 
detachments/departments and to other agencies which assist victims 

of wife assault. However, police have not been routinely distributing 
the brochure to wife assault victims. This finding suggests the 

need for a renewed effort to familiarize police officers with the 


brochure and encourage its distribution. 


#15 police laying charges in wife assault cases - Police policy 


is to lay charges when there are reasonable and probable grounds 
to believe that an assault has taken place. Research findings suggest 


that in most cases, police are following this new policy. 


#16 courts dealing with wife assault cases - This matter was discussed 


at the Consultation with Senior Justice Personnel in November, 

1986. A number of issues are involved and several suggestions 

have been put forward. In response to a recommendation from the 
Victims Committee that cases involving personal injury be given 
priority consideration by the courts, the Minister issued a directive 
to Crown attorneys to deal with these cases as expeditiously as 


possible. The Victim Assistance Programme will also be helpful 
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in improving communication and co-ordination between court levels 
and in providing information and support to victims of wife assault 


throughout the court process. 


#17 information brochure for witnesses - A Guide for Witnesses 
has been developed, printed and distributed to court clerks and 


police for enclosure with all witness subpoenas. 


#18 letter to witnesses thanking them and informing them of the 


outcome of the trial - This recommendation has met with mixed response 
from criminal justice personnel and has therefore not been implemented. 
Discussion led the Victims Committee to consider other witness 

needs, particularly standardization of witness fees, separate waiting 
areas in courthouses, and improved communication regarding rescheduling 
or change of plea in court cases. By working through the P.E.I. 
Association of Chiefs of Police and the Minister of Justice, the 
7ictims Committee initiated the adoption of a standard witness 

fee structure across the province. The need for separate waiting 

areas was addressed in a letter to the Minister of Justice dated 

March 18, 1987, and is included in the Victim Assistance Programme, 
together with improved communication of information to victims/ 


witnesses. 


#19 committee to co-ordinate services and to determine the resources 
necessary to maintain a network of services for victims - By working 
towards implementation of recommendations, the Victims Committee 

has made as much progress as possible towards integrating and 
co-ordinating services for victims, given the constraints imposed 

by its existence as a committee with no additional staff resources 
specifically allocated for co-ordinating or providing services. 

The Committee has determined the resources necessary to maintain 

a viable and effective network of services for victims and has 
developed a proposal for a Victim Assistance Programme based on 

this determination. The purpose of the Victim Assistance Programme 


will be to co-ordinate services to victims and to fill existing 
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gaps identified by the Victims Committee through its work. Primary 
service activities will include: provision of information, emotional 
support, referral to needed services, assistance with financial 
reparation (including criminal injuries compensation), increased 

use of Victim Impact Statements, victim/witness services, and handling 
victim complaints. Co-ordinators of victim services will be based 

at the five courthouses across the province and will link together 
police and court-based services. The province will be considering 


a victim surcharge system to assist with funding the programme. 


#20 training of police officers - The Police Sub-committee has 
initiated discussions with the P.E:I. Association of. Chiefs of 
Police regarding pilot-testing on P.E.I. of a Victim Response Course 


recently developed in Calgary. 


Research Findings 
Chapter IV of this report outlines the research methodology 


used for surveys undertaken during the monitoring and evaluation 
study. Chapter V presents findings from the surveys of general 
victims, wife assault victims, sexual assault victims, commercial/ 
institutional victims, and Crown witnesses. Findings from 

the surveys conducted between 1985 and 1987 are compared with 


findings conducted during 1983. 


Findings and conclusions from the surveys of general victims 
are summarized as follows: 


* The policy of using photographs as evidence whenever 
possible and returning victims' property as soon as 
possible seems to have been implemented by police on 


PoE. co quatcewa large. .extent.. 


* Findings suggest that, if a criminal injuries compensation 
programme were established on P.E.I., numbers of victims 
applying and average claim amount would not be large, 
but such a programme would assist some victims in receiving 


mecompense (for wnjuries 1nilacted as,.a, result of crime. 
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In 1985 and 1987, police seemed to be making a greater 
effort to provide case progress information to victims, 


as compared to 1983. 


Although most officers were issued police cards 
to give to victims so that they can contact the officer 
to obtain case progress information, these cards are 


not being used consistently. 


Findings from the 1987 survey suggest that most victims 
expect the police to let them know what happened in 


their case. 


Most victims in the 1987 survey who needed crime prevention 


information were given this information by the police. 


Most police officers find the Directory of Services 
for Victims of Crime useful for referring victims to 


needed services. 


For victims of property theft offences, the most common 
types of property stolen were motor vehicle parts and 
accessories, personal property (such as clothes, jewelry, 


and cameras) and cash. 


In cases involving property damage, motor vehicles and 
dwellings or other buildings were most likely to have 
been damaged during the incident. 

The findings suggest that most victims of property loss/ 
damage do not have adequate insurance to cover their 


losses. 


The percentage of victims in the three samples who suffered 
physical injury as a result of their victimization ranged 
From Lisi in  TIBSstorlss LHaLIesstossstaayn LIB7aaethe 


injuries most frequently reported were: 1) bruises, 


“black eyes;and scratches; .2) icuts j (other than (knife 


wounds; and 3) broken bones or teeth knocked out. 


The percentage of physically injured victims requiring 
medical/dental treatment ranged from 25% to 62%. Few 
victims were required to stay overnight in the hospital 


as most received emergency treatment only. 


For general victims in all three surveys the most common 
immediate emotional response following the incident 

was anger (reported by at least 70% of the victims in 
each survey). The next most frequent immediate reaction 


was nervousness (reported by more than 30% in each survey). 


Anger and nervousness were also the most common lingering 
emotional effects, i.e. reactions which lasted several 


days or more following the incident. 


In most cases, victims discussed the incident with a 
family member or friend and this discussion was generally 


helpful to the victim. 


The majority of victims thought the offender should 
be required to make good directly to them for the harm 


done. 


In all three surveys, more than 60% of the victims thought 
that the police responded quickly, more than 90% said 
the police were polite and courteous, and more than 


75% found the police were sympathetic to their situation. 


Most’ victims (approximately 75%) were either very satisfied 


OL Satistied withthe way the police handled their case. 


Suspects were identified in at least 35% of the cases; 


however, charges were laid in relatively few cases, 
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primarily due to lack of evidence. 


* Respondents in the 1987 survey were asked whether, if 
their case went to court, they would want to provide 
information for a Victim Impact Statement. Seventy- 
five percent indicated they would want to provide this 


information. 


The following summarizes findings from the surveys of wife 


assault victims: 


* The rate of reported cases of wife assault was lower 
in 1985/86 than in 1983; however, this seems to have 


been only a temporary change. 


* In nine cases in the 1985/86 survey the police removed 
the assailant, instead of the victim (and children), 


from the home. 


* A significantly lower proportion of wife assault victims 
(64%) in the 1985/86 survey (a decrease from 85% in 
the 1983 survey) took shelter outside their homes following 
the incident, a change possibly due in part to the police 


removing the assailant from the home in some cases. 


* While the two samples were similar with respect to the 
percentage of victims living with their assailants at 
the time of the incident, a significantly higher proportion 
of victims in the 1985/86 sample called the police than 
in the 1983 sample, suggesting less hesitancy to report 
incidents even when the victim is still living with 


the assailant. 


* As far as the victim knew, the assailant was referred 
to the Turning Point group treatment program (begun 


in 1984) in only 22% of the cases studied during 1985/86. 


* Anderson House continues to provide essential services 


to many wife assault victims. 


* For the majority of wife assault victims from both surveys 
who sought help from Family Legal Aid, adequate legal 


assistance was not provided. 


Police have not been routinely distributing the "What 
Battered Women Should Know About the Law" brochure to 
wife assault victims and most officers surveyed had 

not read it, indicating the need for a renewed effort 


to familiarize police officers with the brochure. 


There is no significant difference between the two samples 
of wife assault victims regarding the proportion of 


victims who were provided with case progress information. 


Compared to 1983, there seems to be progress, particularly 
by the R.C.M.P., toward implementing the policy of police 


laying charges in wife assault cases. 


Most officers surveyed (58%) indicated that they usually 
lay charges in wife assault cases rather than leaving 
it to the victim to lay charges, and most officers (67%) 
feel that police laying charges in wife assault cases 


is a good practice. 


Because of lack of data (in the 1983 survey) regarding 
wife assault victims' experiences in court, the two 
Surveys cannot be compared in this respect, but for 
most victims in the 1985/86 survey whose cases went 


to court, the court process was Longrandrditticult. 


The four victims in the 1985-86 survey who received 
assistance from staff Crown attorneys were either very 


satisfied or satisfied with the assistance they recéived. 


Forty-nine or 83% of the 59 cases in thel985/86 study 


involved repeated abuse. 


The frequency, time period, and extent of abuse varied 


widely from one situation to another. 
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* Thirteen (22%) of the 59 victims required medical treatment 
following the incident discussed during the 1985/86 


survey. 


* Forty-nine of the 59 victims (83%) were either not living 
with the assailant at the time or left following the 


reported incident. 


* In 21% of the cases in the 1985/86 survey and 29% of 
the cases in the 1983 survey, the children were also 


abused or threatened by the assailant. 


* The wife assault victims in both surveys suffered considerable 
traumatic effects, both immediate and lasting for a 


week or more. 


* A significantly larger proportion of victims in the 
1985/86 survey (97% compared to 74% in 1983 survey) 
talked with a friend or relative about the incident, 
possibly indicating a changing attitude, i.e. that wife 
assault is not something to be kept hidden and not the 
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* Most wife assault victims were able to get ongoing emotional 
support and counselling as needed, but some victims 
in both surveys did not recéive sufficient emotional 


help. 


* A comparison of the 1983 and 1985/86 studies indicates 
no significant changes in the victims' perceptions of 


and satisfaction with the police response. 
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A summary of the findings fram the sexual assault victims 


survey is as follows: 


* 


In the fifteen cases studied, the seriousness of the crimes 
varied, but most included rape or attempted rape, often 


with violence. 


Emotional effects suffered by the sexual assault victims 


were severe and lasting. 


The sexual assault victims were generally satisfied with 


the treatment they received from medical staff. 


The victims who contacted the P.E.I. Rape and Sexual Assault 


Crisis Centre were satisfied with the assistance they received. 


Slightly more than half (53%) of the victims were acquainted 


with or related to the offender. 


Eight (53%) of the victims had been victims of similar 


incidents in the past, four of them by the same offender. 


Most of the victims felt that the offender deserved a prison 


sentence. 


Although a suspect was identified in eleven of the fifteen 


cases, the police laid charges in only six cases. 


Most victims were satisfied or very satisfied with the 


police response, but four (27%) were not. 


The court process is particularly stressful for sexual 


assault victims and often takes a long time: 


Although the number of sexual assault victims interviewed 


was small, the findings clearly underline the special needs 


of these victims and the necessity of assisting them with 


compassion and understanding if they are not to feel that 


they have been victimized a second time by the criminal justice 


process, itself. 
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Findings and conclusions from the commercial/institutional 


* 


victims surveys are summarized as follows: 


Photographing of property as evidence has been occurring 
more frequently in 1987 than in 1983 or 1985 and the amount 
of time property is being held by the police appears to 


be reducing as well. 


The provision of case progress information continues to 


be an important need of commercial/institutional victims. 


Commercial/institutional victims in the 1987 survey were 
more frequently provided with crime prevention information 


than in the 1983 survey. 


Theft (including shoplifting), break, enter and theft, and 
property damage are the most frequent crimes reported by 


commercial/institutional victims. 


The most frequently stolen items were money, stereos and 
television sets while the most frequently damaged items 


were windows and doors. 


Although approximately half the victims in each of the surveys 
were not covered by insurance, the percentage of commercial/ 
institutional victims who were fully insured increased from 


6¢@° in 1983. to 15% .in°l985 -toeles in) 1987. 


The number of incidents reported by each commercial/institutional 
victim each year, the insufficient insurance coverage, and 

the net loss from each incident indicate that criminal activity 
results in a financial burden for commercial establishments 


and institutions. 


Although suspects were identified in approximately 40% of 
the cases in each survey, charges were often not laid, primarily 


because of lack of evidence. 
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The most frequent suggestions for improvement of the court » 
process were the imposition of stiffer penalties and increased 


use of restitution. 


The vast majority of commercial/institutional victims in 
each survey found that the police responded quickly and 


were polite and courteous. 


All victims in the 1985 and 1987 surveys and 92% of victims 
in the 1983 survey indicated that they would report any 


future incidents to the police. 


A high percentage (73%) of 1987 victims compared to less 
than half of the 1983 and 1985 victims had implemented crime 
prevention procedures since the incident, indicating that 

an increasing number of commercial/institutional victims 


are attempting to protect themselves from future occurrences. 


The following summarizes the analysis of the 1983 and 1987 


surveys of Crown witnesses: 


* 


* 


Twenty-three of the 85 witnesses (27%) in the 1987 survey 
and 18 of the 81 witnesses (22%) in the 1983 survey were 


the victims of the crime in question. 


The Guide for Witnesses prepared by the P.E.I. Committee 
on Victims of Crime and Community Legal Information Association 
in 1985 was not consistently being attached to subpoenas 


at the time of the 1987 survey. 


Witness fees have been increased and standardized across 


the province so that most 1987 witnesses found that the 


witness fee was sufficient to cover their costs. 


we 


* Most 1987 witnesses received their subpoenas more quickly 
than 1983 witnesses but waited longer between the subpoena 


and the court date. 


* Questions most commonly asked by witnesses of justice personnel 
(generally the police) before the court date concerned whether 
they would have to attend court and/or testify, about the 


subpoena, and about court procedures. 


* The majority of witnesses in both surveys spent a half day 


or Jess.at.court. 


* Approximately 20% of the witnesses in both surveys had to 
return to court a second time and most were given an explanation 


about why they had to attend again. 


* The most common problems associated with court attendance 
were feelings of fear and/or confusion, a long wait before 


testifying, and waiting in the same area as the accused. 


* In both the 1983 and 1987 surveys, approximately one-third 
of the witnesses expressed a need for more information, 
in particular an explanation of court procedures and a briefing 


on how to testify. 


* For cases resulting in conviction, most witnesses in both 


surveys agreed with the sentence which was imposed. 


Conclusion 

During its three years of operation, the P.E.I. Committee on Victims 
of Crime has initiated a number of policy and procedural changes, 
has developed materials designed to assist victims/witnesses, and 


has contributed to an increased awareness of victims' rights and 


needs. 
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The tasks not fully completed by the Victims Committee have either~ 
been included in the proposed Victim Assistance Programme or are 
under consideration by the P.E.I. Association of Chiefs of Police 


or the (Pebil. Minister of vustice. 


Committed people and good process are two essential factors which 
contributed to the achievements of the P.E.I. Committee on Victims 
of Crime. These factors resulted in: an effort to maximize input 
from other criminal justice personnel, community groups, and the 
general public; time for open discussion of attitudes and opinions; 
flexibility in adapting recommendations as new information became 
available; the use of sub-committees to carry out specific tasks; 
periodic review and updating of progress in implementing 
recommendations; consciousness of the province-wide scope of the 
Committee's activities; and an effort to learn what it could from 


the experiences of other areas of the country. 


Factors which made the Committee's work somewhat difficult included: 
the lack of a time-frame or deadlines for completion of tasks; 
and the lack of a mechanism or staff resources to ensure that changes 


initiated by the Committee worked their way down through the system. 


Research findings reflect some improvements in the criminal 
justice response to victims of crime during the time-frame 

of the monitoring and evaluation study, particularly in police 
practices of photographing evidence, providing crime prevention 
and case progress information, and laying charges in wife assault 


cases. 


Chapter VI of this report includes a series of guidelines for 
others attempting to initiate improvements for crime victims 


by using a co-ordinating committee approach. 


To conclude, the work of the P.E.I. Committee on Victims of Crime 
must be seen as part of an ongoing process to plan and implement 
improvements in the criminal justice response to victims of crime 
on. P.E.I. The Committee has shown commitment, persistence, and 
flexibility and has, for the most part, accomplished what it set 
OUL COLO. | 
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IiIl. P.E.I. COMMITTEE ON VICTIMS OF CRIME 


A. Representation and Terms of Reference 
The P.E.I. Committee on Victims of Crime was established by 


letter of invitation from the P.E.I. Minister of Justice dated 
July 25, 1984, to representatives of the following departments 
and agencies: Provincial Court, R.C.M.P. "L" Division, P.E.I. 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Department of Social Services, 
Interagency Committee on Domestic Violence, Federation of P.E.I. 
Municipalities, Chambers of Commerce, School Boards, P.E.I. 
Working Committee on Wife Battering, P.E.I. Department of Justice 
(Administration), and the Solicitor General Canada. (For List 


of membership see Appendix "A" attached.) 


The Committee was structured to include representation from 
interest groups representing the types of victims as delineated 
in the research (general victims, commercial/institutional 
victims, wife and sexual assault victims), the various components _ 
of the criminal justice system and related agencies. In keeping 
with the province-wide scope of the Committee's mandate, 
representatives were sought from Summerside as well as 
Charlottetown. To facilitate communication regarding 
implementation of recommendation #20 (police training) from 

the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on 
P.E.I., representation from the Atlantic Police Academy was 


added following the Committee meeting of January 22, 1985. 


The P.E.I. Committee on Victims of Crime (also referred to 
‘as the Victims Committee) has been chaired by Phil Arbing, Director 
of Community & Correctional Services, Department of Justice, 
Julie Dodd, and more recently, Jill Lightwood, Co-ordinator 
of the Justice Resource Service, have provided executive . 


assistance to the Committee. 


Terms of reference established by the P.E.I. Minister of Justice 


for the Victims Committee read as follows: 
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1. To implement, where possible, the recommendations contained 


in the Study for the” Planning of Victim Assistance Services 
on Prince Edward Island. 


2. To develop and carry out a plan for the integration and 
co-ordination of available community resources for the 
benefit of victims of crime. 


3. To review, and include where appropriate, other studies/ 
reports. relating to victims of crime (e.g., The Prince 


Edward Island Report to the Federal/Provincial/Territorial 
Working Group on Wife Battering and The Report of the Canadian 
Federal/Provincial Task Force on Justice for Victims of 


Crime). 


4. To advise government, through the Minister of Justice, 
on issues related to victims of crime. 


5. To prepare a progress report for the Minister of Justice 
every six months or as needed or requested. 


B. Summary of Activities and Strategies 
The Victims Committee held its first meeting on September 25, 


1984, and meetings were held on a more or less monthly 

basis until June, 1987. After an initial review of the 

Study for the Planning of Victims Assistance Services 

on P.E.I. and other related national and provincial activities, 
the Committee reviewed and discussed each recommendation 


separately and in numerical order. 


1 IMPLEMENTATION OF WORK PLAN 
In order to sort and priorize recommendations, the Victims 
Committee decided to prepare working pages on each 
recommendation including columns for: possible short-term 
actions, other information required, possible longer-term 
actions, and comments. The working pages were intended 
to outline activity on each recommendation to date; to 
serve as a basis for Committee members to focus on and 
priorize their interests; and to serve as a basis for the 


Committee to establish a workplan. 


Using these working pages as a planning tool at its meeting 
on February 26, 1985, the Victims Committee decided: 


1. To proceed first with the recommendations which can 
most quickly have an impact on victims, e.g. police 
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card for case progress information, witness brochure, 
and directory of services; 


2. To establish three Sub-committees, i.e. police, 
restitution and publications, to deal with specific 
recommendations; and 


3. To decide what groups or representatives the Victims 
Committee needs to meet with and in what order. 


To assist the Victims Committee with assessing progress 

to date and work remaining to be done, the working pages 
were updated for review at the Committee meeting of February 
5, 1986. Exhibit 2 illustrates an example of both the 


original and updated versions of the working pages. 


FORMATION OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


The three sub-committees mentioned above (i.e. police, 
restitution, and publications) were formed to deal with 
specific recommendations which required further consideration 
or an action plan to ensure their implementation. The 
sub-committees functioned as working groups with members 
taking on specific tasks appropriate to their professional 
positions; for instance, since the representative from 

the P.E.I. Working Committee on Wife Battering was an employee 
of the Department of Education, she arranged to have the 
Guide for Witnesses grade-level tested by computer as part 

of her contribution to the work of the publications sub- 


committee. 


The Restitution Sub-committee was formed specifically to 

deal with Recommendation #1, since many issues and questions 
around this recommendation had been identified. Members 

of this Sub-committee included the Chair of the Victims 
Committee, a Provincial Court clerk, the researcher, and 
representatives from the Federation of P.E.I. Municipalities 
and the Unit 3 School Board. The progress of the Restitution 
Committee towards implementing this recommendation is discussed 


further*under Section TIij;eD. 
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The Police Sub-committee consisted of representatives from 
the R.C.M.P. and the P.E.I. Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the Co-ordinator of the Justice Resource Service, and the 
researcher. This Sub-committee déalt with Recommendation 

#3 (photographing evidence) and #4 (police cards). This 
sub-committee was revived in 1987, with the Director of 
Community & Correctional Services replacing the Co-ordinator 
of the Justice Resource Service, to work towards implementing 


recommendation #20 (police training). 


The Publications Sub-committee included the representative 
from the P.E.I. Working Committee on Wife Battering, the 
Co-ordinator of the Justice Resource Service, and the 
researcher, as well as the Executive Director of the 
Community Legal Information Association (not represented 
on the Victims Committee). The work of this Sub-committee 


resulted in printing. and distribution of a Directory of 


Services for Victims of Crime (Recommendation #6) anda 


Guide for Witnesses (Recommendation #17). 
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MEETINGS WITH KEY INDIVIDUALS 


At its meeting of February 26, 1985, the Victims Committee 
recognized that certain recommendations required the input 
and co-operation of key individuals within the criminal 
justice system if they were to be implemented. The key 
individuals identified were the Director of Prosecutions, 
the Director of Legal Aid, and the Provincial Court judges. 
The strategy the Victims Committee adopted was to invite 


these individuals to meet with the Committee. 


On May 24, 1985, the Victims Committee met with Dick Hubley, 
Director of Prosecutions, and Kent Brown, Director of Legal 
Aid. Discussion with the Director of Prosecutions centred 
around Recommendations #1 (restitution), #2 (photographing 
evidence), #8 (protective legislation), #16 (wife assault 
cases in Provincial Court), and #18 (letter to witnesses). 
Discussion with the Director of Legal Aid concerned 


Recommendation #13 (review of family legal aid). 


The Victims Committee invited the Provincial Court judges 

to meet with the Committee in order to gain their input 

on recommendations, particularly regarding the justice 
system response to family violence. The suggested date 

of June 14, 1985, was not feasible for the judges. Although 
further invitations were extended to the judges, a meeting 
was never successfully arranged. However, meetings of 

the researcher with the judges as part of the monitoring 
process provided some liaison between the judges and the 


Committee. 


MEETINGS WITH SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 

The Victims Committee. recognized that some groups with 

a special interest in particular types of crime victims 

had not been invited to have representation on the Committee. 
This decision had been made in order to keep the Committee 
to a manageable size. Some of these groups (i.e. Transition 
House Association, P.E.I. Rape & Sexual Assault Crisis 
Centre, Turning Point Group, and the Alcohol and Drug 
Problems Institute) are part of the Interagency Committee 

on Domestic Violence and are thus somewhat indirectly 
represented on the Victims Committee through the Interagency 
Committee representative. Nevertheless, the Committee 
agreed that it would be helpful to have some direct input 
from each of the above-noted groups as well as Mothers 
Against Drunk Drivers, the P.E.I. Native Council, and the 


P.E.I. Association for the Mentally Retarded. 


Each group received a written invitation to meet with the 
Committee and to present a brief. Background information 

on the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services 
on P.E.I. and the work of the Victims Committee was included 
with the letters of invitation. The purposes of the meetings 
were stated as: 


1. to discuss the groups' views and ideas on 
recommendations contained in the report, 
for the purpose of providing information 
that may be used in implementing the 
recommendations; and 
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2. to identify areas not addressed in the 
report which the implementation of 
recommendations may assist, or which may 
be included in a report to the Minister of 
Justice of gaps in services to victims of 
crime. 


At its meeting on September 24, 1985, the Victims Committee 
heard briefs from three special interest groups: the P.E.I. 
Rape & Sexual Assault Crisis Centre, the Transition House 
Association, and Mothers Against Drunk Drivers. On November 
15, 1985, the Committee met with a representative of the 
Turning Point Group and heard a brief from the Alcohol 

and Drug Problems Institute. Due to other priorities, 

the P.E.I. Native Council and the P.E.I. Association for 

the Mentally Retarded declined their invitations to present 


briefs. 


The meetings with the above-noted special interest groups 
brought additional suggestions and information to the 
attention of the Victims Committee, as well as reinforcing 


some of the recommendations from the Study for the Planning 


of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. Many of the 


suggestions from the special interest groups have been 
incorporated into the Committee's plans for a Victim 
Assistance Programme utilizing a co-ordinated approach 


to victim services (based on recommendation #19). 


SERIES OF PUBLIC MEETINGS ACROSS P.E.I. 


After discussion at several meetings about how and when 
to obtain input from the general public as well as giving 
local citizens, especially victims, a chance to air their 
concerns, the Victims Committee decided to hold a series 


of workshops across P.E.I. in the Spring of 1986. 


Objectives of these workshops were: 


1. To inform the public about the work of the Committee 
on Victims of Crime. 


2. To provide an opportunity to discuss local issues with 
interested groups and individuals. 
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3. To build relationships and networking between the 
criminal justice system and the community. 


Five (5) workshops entitled "Victims of Crime: Emerging 
Issues" were held, each with a special area of focus: 

*) West Prince ~ April 24 — Break’ &) Enter 

* Souris - April 29 - Domestic Violence 

* Montague - May 12 - Youth & Vandalism 

- Summerside - May 15 - Drinking & Driving 


- Charlottetown - May 28 (afternoon) - Sexual Assault 


In each community a local group sponsored the event and 

helped with the practical arrangements as well as identifying 
panel members. Information displays were provided by Community 
Legal Information Association. The same format was followed 

in each of the five workshops: 


1. Welcome & Introduction - representative of co-sponsoring 
group 


2. Overview of the Issue - Phil Arbing - 
3. "Film: "Victims = A View from the Shadows" 
4. -The P.E.I. Experience - Ellie Reddin Conway 


5. Local Panel Presentation: Police perspective, victim's 
perspective, community perspective 


6. Refreshment Break 

7. Discussion Period 

Although an invitation was extended to individuals who 
might want to address the Committee in private, no one 
requested a meeting. Discussion following the panel was 
generally lively, however, and at several of the workshops 
members of the audience identified themselves as victims 


, Of4crime:, 


The public meetings brought forth many suggestions, as 

well as positive feedback on implementation of recommendations 
from the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services 
on P.E.I. The following lists highlights of the discussion 


by the panelists and audiences, organized according to 


the 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 
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focus of each workshop: 


Break and Enter: 


should be more emphasis on apprehending thieves 
takes too long to bring offenders to court 

need more stringent measures 

police should have authority to search premises 


total costs of these incidents should be taken into 
account 


Domestic Violence: 


shelter for women and treatment programmes for men 
needed in rural communities 


hospitals are a local resource which can assist victims 
of domestic violence 


compensation needed for victims of wife assault and 
sexuai assault 


support needed for victims of family violence 
information about restraining orders needed 


confidentiality important to victims of domestic 
violence 


problem with attending Turning Point if licence has 
been revoked because of travelling required 


_Youth & Vandalism: 


lack of information to victim about restitution, 
civil suits, etc: 


costs of damage to service club over several years 
Surprisingly high 


stress prevention with youth (e.g. drug/alcohol 
awareness) 


first time offenders should have opportunity to work 
in community 


victim/offender reconciliation programme would help 
need solutions for rural communities 


more outreach programmes for youth needed 


Drinking & Driving: 


injustice towards family of victim of drinking and 
driving, no help available 


need compensation for victims of drinking and driving 
victims suffer large financial losses 
support concept of fine surcharge for victim services 


need stiffer sentences 


e) 
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no place for victims/families to tell of the impact 
of the crime 


help offender but don't forget victim 
raise drinking age 
lower blood/alcohol level legally allowed 


Sexual Assault: 


court process revictimizes child victims of sexual 
assault 


criminal justice process humiliating to victims of 
sexual assault 


victims need to be treated with dignity 

long-term recovery needs of victim must be considered 
sentences too short 

compensation needed for victims of sexual assault 


need pressure on court system to make necessary changes 
so that child's testimony can be heard 


need co-ordinated efforts 
court process needs to be changed 


needs to be more encouragement for the victim to 
come forward 


A sixth session, "Victims of Crime: A Challenge for the 


Future," was held in Charlottetown on the evening of May 


28, 


1986. This session was intended as a final "wrap-up" 


to conclude the series. It was opened with remarks by 


the P.E.I. Minister of Justice and the panel included 


representatives of Solicitor General Canada, Department 


of Justice Canada, the Interagency Committee on Domestic 


Violence, .<and«R.C.M.P..%L" Division. Highlights from this 


workshop follow: 


f) 


Challenge for the Future: 


need to expand rights .of victim without eroding rights 
of accused i 


negative attitude of some victims towards criminal 
justice system is because of inadequate information, 
thus we need to pay more attention to dissemination 
of information to victims 


police need ongoing training re victims 


victims need place to discuss impact of the crime 


establish justice for victims as a basic principle 
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- implement victim surcharge 
- use victim impact statements 
- need community-based policing 


- delays in court cases problem in wife assault cases, 
victims are often harassed 


- range of sentencing options needed in wife assault 
cases 


- need Island-wide services for victims of domestic 
violence 


- need political will to prevent violence 


- need emphasis on and funding for crime prevention 


The audience for each workshop was approximately 20 people, 
except for the sexual assault workshop which was attended 

by approximately 40 people. Media coverage of each workshop, 
particularly by the local newspapers, expanded the number 

of people who had victims' issues and the work of the Victims 


Committee brought to their attention. 


Evaluations completed by participants following each session 
rated the workshops good to excellent and the Victims 
Committee concluded that the stated objectives were achieved 


to its satisfaction. 


VICTIM ASSISTANCE FEASIBILITY STUDY 


One of the tasks of the Victims Committee, as stated in 


Recommendation #19 of the Study for the Planning of Victim 


Assistance Services on P.E.I. is to "integrate and co-ordinate 


available community resources for the benefit of crime 

victims" and "...determine the resources necessary to maintain 
a viable and effective network of services to meet the 

needs of P.E.I.'s crime victims." In its attempts to implement 
this and other recommendations in the Study, as well as 

through briefs presented to the Victims Committee by community 
groups (i.e., Transition House Association, P.E.I. Rape 

and Sexual Assault Crisis Centre, Turning Point Group, 

and Mothers Against Drunk Drivers), the Committee has 
repeatedly identified the need for staff resources to 


co-ordinate services for victims of crime. 
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Another recommendation from the Study which has required 
considerable deliberation by the Victims Committee is #2: 
"Consideration should be given to the possibility of 
establishing a means on P.E.I. to provide compensation 


for injured crime victims." 


In January, 1986, the P.E.I. Department of Justice submitted 
a proposal which was accepted for funding by the federal 
Department of Justice to carry out a Victim Assistance 
Feasibility Study to explore and develop the concepts of: 


a) victim assistant(s) linking together police and court- 
based services; 


b) a criminal injuries compensation programme designed 
EO) Pats Ll ats eno 


c) fine surtax as a possible means of funding victim 
services. 


As part of the Feasibility Study, a Discussion Paper was 
prepared and circulated to the Victims Committee and criminal 
justice personnel for reaction, comments and suggestions. 
Feedback from this Discussion Paper was incorporated into 

a proposal for the ten-month developmental phase of a 
province-wide, system-wide victim assistance programme. 

The P.E.I. Department of Justice then submitted this proposal 
to the federal Department of Justice and it was approved 

for funding in April, 1987. For a description of objectives 
and proposed structures and activities of the victim 
assistance programme, see section III, D, 4. Committee to 


Co-ordinate Resources (#19). 


CONSULTATION WITH SENIOR JUSTICE PERSONNEL 

Through its efforts to implement recommendations from the 
Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on 
P.E.I., the Victims Committee recognized that three 
recommendations (#'s 8, 13, and 16) formed part of larger 
issues concerning the treatment of wife assault victims 

by the criminal justice system and could not be dealt with 


adequately by the Victims Committee alone. 
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The Victims Committee decided to hold a Consultation with 
Senior Justice Personnel to discuss the following issues: 


a) The need for protection of wife assault victims 
following an assault incident. 


b) The need for improved access to legal services for 
wife assault victims. 


c) The need for appropriate mechanisms in Family Court 
and Criminal Court to deal effectively with wife assault. 


The purposes of the Consultation were stated as: 


1) to examine these issues in the light of research findings, 
and 
2) to consider possible solutions as a basis for further 


recommendations to the Minister of Justice. 


Invitations to attend the Consultation were extended by 

the Deputy Minister of Justice to: Supreme Court justices, 
Provincial Court judges, Crown prosecutors, Legal Aid lawyers, 
senior probation officers, family counsellors from Family 
Court Division, clerks of the Court, Chiefs of the four - 
municipal police departments, Chief Cuperintencent of R.C.M.P. 
"L"-Division, president of P.E.I. Law Society, president 

of P.E.I. Branch of Canadian Bar Association, Deputy Minister 
of Department of Health and Social Services, members of 

the Victims Committee, and representatives of Transition 

House Association, Turning Point Group, and Community Legal 


Information Association. 


The agenda for the consultation included presentations 

-by the researcher and a response by resource persons on 
issues and findings related to each of the three 
recommendations. Opening remarks by the Minister of Justice 
stressed the importance of criminal justice personnel working 
together towards creative changes to benefit victims of 
crime, particularly victims of wife assault. Exhibit 3 


is a copy of the agenda. 


Consensus was expressed during the Consultation regarding 


the need for more resources in the justice system, more 


Exhibit 3. Agenda for Consultation with Senior Justice Personnel 
CONSULTATION WITH SENIOR JUSTICE PERSONNEL 
November 17, 1986 - 1:00 - 5:00 p.m. 


Agenda 


OPENING REMARKS - Minister of Justice 
Hon. Wayne D. Cheverie, Q.C. 


1. Overview - Phil Arbing, Chairman anainutes 
Welcome & Introduction 

Purpose of This Consultation Meeting 
Background on Victims Committee 
Explanation of the Process 


eee es we wes eas eae es 


2. How can we provide better protection to wife assault 
victims following an assault incident? 30 minutes 


Research findings - Ellie Reddin Conway 


Response - Judy Haldemann 
Brainstorm 


3. How can we provide improved access to legal service for 
wife assault victims? 30 minutes 


Research findings - Ellie Reddin Conway 


Response - Beverly Mills Stetson 
Brainstorm 


BREAK 15 minutes 


4. How can the Family Court and Criminal Court work towards 
appropriate mechanisms to deal with wife assault? : 30 minutes 


Research findings - Ellie Reddin Conway 


Response - Chief Justice Norman Carruthers 
Brainstorm 


5. Small Group Discussion 30 minutes 
Four (4) assigned groups with facilitator | 
Refreshments available to pick up. 
6. Small groups report back i 20 minutes 
7. NMictim Assistance Proposal - Ellie Reddin Conway : 15 minutes 


8. Wrap u 10 minutes 


Summary of proceedings 
Future plans re: Police Training 
Evaluation 
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public education, and victim assistance services. 
Presentations and discussion from the Consultation were 
compiled by the Co-ordinator of Justice Resource Service 
and used by the Victims Committee as a basis for 
recommendations in its Third Report to the Minister of 


Justice. 


REPORTS TO THE MINISTER OF JUSTICE 


The Victims Committee has submitted three reports of its 
activities to the P.E.I. Minister of Justice: the first 
covering the time period between the Committee's first 
meeting in September, 1984, through to April, 1985; the 
second providing an update for the time period of May, 
1985, until January, 1986; and the third covering February, 
1986, until January, 1987. 


With the change in the government of Prince Edward Island 
in April, 1986, the Minister of Justice changed from Hon. 
George McMahon to Hon. Wayne Cheverie. In order to bring 
the new Minister up to date on the background to and 
activities of the Victims Committee, a nine-page summary 
report "P.E.I. Initiatives on Victims of Crime, 1984-1986" 
was submitted as background information and a meeting was 
arranged between the Minister and Committee representatives 
(the Chair, the Co-ordinator of Justice Resource Service, 
and the researcher). Purposes of this meeting held on 
August 4, 1986, were to obtain the Minister's guidance 
on the following matters: implementation of some 
recommendations, particularly #'s 8, 13, and 16; the Victim 
Assistance Programme proposal, particularly administration 
of criminal injuries compensation, victim surcharge as 
a funding mechanism, and proposed programme structure? 
and the continuation, focus, and possible future activities 
of the Victims Committee. 

/ 
The Minister's direction was that the Committee continue 


with its activities, particularly that it proceed with 
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a meeting with justice personnel and related agencies on 
issues related to recommendations #'s 8, 13, and 16, with 

a view to bringing forward further recommendations to him 
on specific steps which he could take; that it initiate 

a plan for province-wide police training on matters related 
to victims of crime; and that it proceed with its proposal 
for a province-wide combined Victim Assistance/Criminal 
Injuries Compensation programme to be administered by the 


Department of Justice. 


Following the Consultation with Senior Justice Personnel 
in November, 1986, the Victims Committee brought forward 


seven recommendations in its Third Report to the Minister 


of Justice (February, (1986 -— January, 1987). ..These 


recommendations are listed in Exhibit 4. The Minister 
met with the Chair of the Victims Committee and the researcher 
on March 30, 1987, to discuss these recommendations and 


possible actions. 


C. Discussion of Structure & Roles within Committee 


1. 


STRUCTURE 


An examination of the list of members of the P.E.I. Committee 
on Victims of Crime (see Appendix A) reveals a diverse 
representation of interests, expertise, and knowledge. 

This heterogeneity within the Committee resulted from an 
intentional attempt to include interest groups representing 
different types of victims, the various components of the 
criminal justice system, and related agencies. On the 
positive side, such a mixture has increased communication 
and understanding of the various viewpoints represented, 
has broadened members' knowledge of the criminal justice 
system, and has raised awareness of how crime victims are 
dealt with by that system. The Committee has provided 

a forum for (sometimes contentious) discussion and, to 

some extent, an examination of the beliefs and working 


assumptions of individuals serving in various roles. 
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Exhibit 4. List of Recommendations from the Third Report to the Minister of Justice 


1. that the Minister of Justice review the policy requiring police to lay charges in cases of wife 


assault with a view to reinforcing a consistent application of the policy. 


2. that when an accused batterer is arrested and held temporarily certain conditions be placed on 


the accused (by the courts on request of the Crown) before a pre-trial release. 
3. that the Minister of Justice investigate the possibility of emergency protective legislation. 


4. that the Minister of Justice review the Family Law Reform Act with special regard to the 
definitions of spouse and matrimonial home. 
‘ 
5. that the Minister of Justice develop a policy urging Crown Counsel to implement practices that 
will ensure that cases involving victims receive priority consideration, especially when personal 
injury or loss is experienced and keeping in mind the special needs of wife assault and sexual 


assault victims. 


6. that the Minister of Justice undertake an independent review of legal aid with a view to 


developing a more comprehensive approach to legal aid services. 


7. that the Minister of Justice bring before Poticy Board the concept of a Victims Assistance Program 
and the need to continue further joint efforts toward the objective of meeting the needs of 


victims of crime in the province. - 


On the other hand, the diversity of the group, together 
with the difficulty of dealing with twenty-one (21) 
recommendations in an organized manner, meant that the 
Committee took a while to "gel" and get down to work on 
the task at hand. Especially at first, members of the 
Committee often got sidetracked into expressing opinions 
about complex issues such as the causes and effects of 
wife assault or discussion of matters somewhat peripheral 


to victims' needs and concerns. 


Overall, much of the progress of the Committee has resulted 
from individual members taking on particular tasks according 


to their professional roles and interests and seeing these 
through. Formation of sub-committees has facilitated this 
process; sub-committees have generally functioned as working 
groups meeting around specific recommendations. Progress 
reports from the three sub-committees (restitution, police, 
and publications) were included as regular agenda 


items at Victims Committee meetings. 


During the three years since the Committee's formation, 
changes in personnel resulted in considerable turnover 
in Committee membership, as illustrated by Appendix 'A.' 
Continuity was therefore somewhat difficult to maintain. 
Meeting attendance by some members was sporadic and 
generally decreased over the three years, while others 
were regular attenders and contributors. It is not 
Surprising that the momentum was difficult to maintain 


over this length of time. 


The. difficulty of dealing with twenty-one (21) 
recommendations has already been mentioned. Not only did 
the Committee need time to deliberate how best to approach 
so many recommendations, periodic review and updating of 
the working pages on each recommendation was required 

so that some were not forgotten while concentrating on others. 
The recommendations were not only numerous but wide-ranging 
and additional suggestions were brought forward through 

the Committee process of seeking input from other criminal 
justice personnel, special interest groups, and the general 
pubic: Keeping tabs on all the matters at hand required 


good management and planning. 


ROLE OF THE DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY & CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 
Phil Arbing, Director of Community & Correctional Services 
(formerly Director of Probation and Family Court Services) 
served as Chair of the P.E.I. Committee on Victims 

of Crime. The factors mentioned in the previous section 


(number and range of recommendations, heterogeneity and 
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turnover of Committee membership, varying levels of 
attendance and commitment among members, lengthiness of 
the process) meant that the Chair had to maintain 

a balance between focussing on the recommendations while 
permitting open discussion, getting on with the work while 
keeping the Committee updated on all recommendations, and 
serving as impartial Chair while providing information 


and a perspective gained by his own experience and knowledge. 


The Chair assisted and guided the work of the Committee 
between meetings, primarily in two ways: 1) by initiating 
changes in the practices of the staff he supervises, and 
2) by initiating policy changes through his access to the 
Minister and Deputy Minister of the P.E.I. Department of 


Justice. 


ROLE OF THE CO-ORDINATOR, JUSTICE RESOURCE SERVICE 

The Justice Resource Service is an information and consultation 
programme of the P.E.I. Department of Justice, with funding 
assistance from Solicitor General Canada. Between October, 
1982, and March, 1987, victims of crime, domestic violence, 

and public education were the primary foci of the Justice 
Resource Service. As of April, 1987, the focus changed 

to community crime prevention, particularly regarding youth, 
family violence, and drinking and driving. Julie Dodd served 
as Co-ordinator of the Justice Resource Service for the first 


three years; Jill Lightwood is the current Co-ordinator. 


While the Chair provided direction and decision-making 

power to the Victims Committee, the Co-ordinator of the Justice 
Resource Service provided executive assistance, including 

taking minutes, assistance with planning agendas, chairing. 

the Police and Publications Sub-committees, drafting letters, 
preparing reports to the Minister of Justice, and gathering 
information as requested by the Victims Committee or sub- 
committees. In addition, the Co-ordinator of the Justice Resource 


Service organized the series of six public meetings on victims 
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described earlier, including publicity, contacting speakers 
and local co-sponsoring groups,.arranging spaces and times, 


etc. 


Much of the organizational work necessary to the fulfillment 
of the Victims Committee mandate was carried out by the 
Co-ordinator of the Justice Resource Service. It is fortunate 


that the timing and focus of the Justice Resource Service 


' coincided with the work of the Victims Committee. Without 


the Co-ordinator's assistance, the progress towards implementation 
of the recommendations would have been much slower and the 


Committee's work much more difficult. 


ROLE OF THE RESEARCHER 


The researcher provided regular verbal progress reports 

on the monitoring and evaluation study at Committee meetings 

as well as written reports when appropriate. A nine-page Summary 
of the Second Progress Report was distributed to the Committee 
following the survey of key informants conducted during the 
summer of 1985; this summary report was discussed at the Victims 
Committee meeting of September 10, 1985. The Preliminary Report 
(February, 1985 - June, 1986): was circulated to the Committee 


and findings from surveys included in that report (general 


' victims, commercial/institutional victims, wife assault victims, 


and sexual assault victims) were discussed at the Victims 
Committee meeting of September 18, 1986. Findings from the 
Preliminary Report were also used in presentations to the 
Consultation with Senior Justice Personnel (November, 1986) 
and in the Victims Committee's Third Report to the P.E.I. 
Minister of Justice (February, 1986 - January, 1987). 


- Additional information distributed to the Victims Committee 


included: 1) six case studies of wife assault situations 


based on interviews conducted with victims. These were provided 


to assist members of the Victims Committee in understanding 


the complexity and particular difficulties involved in wife 


assault situations; 2) a summary table of a review of restitution 
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paid out by three (3) of the Provincial Court locations during 
1984. This review was conducted because of the number of questions 
and issues arising out of Recommendation #1 regarding the ordering 
and enforcing of restitution; 3) an information sheet on witness 
fees outlining findings from the Study for the Planning of 

Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. regarding costs and payments 
to witnesses, the legislative basis for witness fees, and current 
practices on P.E.I. This information was gathered because, 
although witness fees were not addressed as a recommendation 

in the Study, disparity of payment levels and lack of a coherent 


policy were identified as issues by the Victims Committee. 


The researcher attended all meetings of the Victims Committee 
and assisted on the three Sub-committees (police, 
publications, and restitution). The researcher viewed 
sub-committee work as a necessary part of the monitoring study 
for two reasons: 1) in order to maintain a record of the process 
of implementing recommendations, including committee decisions 
and rationale, as specified in the contract for the monitoring 
study; 2) to serve as a resource to the Victims Committee and 
Sub-committees. Because of the special emphasis on wife assault 
‘and sexual assault victims in the monitoring study, the 
researcher also continued to attend meetings and participate 

in the activities of the Interagency Committee on Domestic 


Violence. 


The researcher was called upon to make presentations on 

the research efforts on several occasions and was also 

interviewed several times by the media. These occasions 

helped to publicize the research and the work of the Victims 

Committee. Presentations included: 

1) "Victims and the Criminal Justice System," together with 
Julie Dodd, Co-ordinator of the Justice Resource Service, 
on September 30, 1985, in Summerside, P.E.I., as part of 
the "Women and the Law" Lecture Series sponsored by the 


East Prince Women's Information Centre; 


2) 


3) 


4) 


oy) 


6 ) 


7) 


8 ) 
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"Sexual Assault from the Victim's Perspective," together 

with representatives of the P.E.I. Rape and Sexual Assault 
Crisis Centre, a workshop session at the Annual Conference 

of Atlantic Provinces Criminology and Corrections Association, 
November 4=6,- 1965; 


"Victims of Crime" evening lecture on Wednesday, February 19, 
1986, as part of the Criminal Justice System Lecture Series 
co-sponsored by the Department of Extension, University 

of Prince Edward Island, and Community Legal Information 


Association; 


"The P.E.I. Experience," 20 minute presentation at each 
of the five (5) Victims of Crime workshops held across 
P.E.L., Spring, 1986, varied to emphasize the relevant 
recommendations and findings according to the theme of 


each workshop; 


a presentation on wife assault to a class of cadets at 
the Atlantic Police Academy on October 9, 1986, together 


with representatives of the Transition House Association; 


three presentations at the Consultation with Senior Justice 


Personnel, November 17, 1986; 


"Victims of Crime" session as part of the You and the Law 


course at Hunter River Community School, February 16, 1987; 


presentation to P.E.I. Association of Chiefs of Police, 

April 16, 1987, including an update on the monitoring and 
evaluation study, a summary of findings from the wife assault > 
and sexual assault surveys, an overview of the proposed 

victim assistance programme, and an introduction to a Victim 


Response Course being considered for use with police training. 
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D. THE PROCESS OF IMPLEMENTING RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. General & Commercial/Institutional Victims (#'s 1-6) 


Recommendation #1: Restitution should be part 
of the sentences imposed in cases of property 
loss/damage whenever possible. Measures should 
also be followed to ensure that restitution 
orcers are enforced. 


This recommendation resulted in considerable discussion at 
early meetings of the Victims Committee. Issues around 
restitution brought up at the Committee meeting of October 
22, 1984, included: 


1. adequacy of legislation (proposed changes to Criminal 
Code) r 

2. whose function to provide information to the Court 
(police/victims), 

3. delays in collecting/distributing restitution, 

4. ensuring crown requests restitution, 

5. phrasing of restitution on probation order, 

6. with or without interest, 

7. willful default or circumstantial default, 

8. civil remedies/small claims court, 

9. creative approaches for funding when offender unable 
to pay (e.g. unsatisfied judgment), 

10. informing the victim of what is happening including 
distribution of copy of court decision/order, 

ll. effects of plea bargaining, 

12. length of time to get to court, and the numbers police 
deal with over several months (may go to bottom of 
priority iist), 

13. actual damage or out of pocket expenses (e.g. loss 
of work time) or cost to taxpayer. 


At the meeting of the Victims Committee held on February 26, 

1985, a sub-committee was struck to deal with this recommendation. 
Members included: Phil Arbing, Department of Justice; Joe 

Coady, Federation of P.E.I. Municipalities; Eric Ellsworth, 

Unit #3 School Board; Dorothy Kitson, Provincial Court Clerk; 


and Ellie Reddin Conway, Researcher. 


The first restitution sub-committee meeting was held April 
1s, 1985. Input from Dorothy Kitson, Provincial Court Clerk, 


answered questions around most of the issues noted above. 
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The sub-committee concluded that the real problem may be lack 

of information to victims rather than insufficient ordering 

or enforcement. However, the sub-committee agreed that it 
required some statistical information about the ordering 

and enforcing of restitution before it could decide what actions, 


if any cto take: 


Information from the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance 
Services on P.E.I. was sketchy. Only the survey used with 


commercial/institutional victims included questions about ordering 
and enforcing of restitution. From the sample of 71 cases 

(all concerning property offences) thirteen resulted in 
convictions. According to the victims surveyed, restitution 

was ordered in six (40%) of these thirteen cases and enforced 

in three (50%) of the six cases. (Possibly, restitution payments 
in the other three cases may have been received after surveys 

were completed.) 

Because of the expressed need for more information, the researcher 
agreed to gather statistics on restitution paid out by the 
Provincial Courts during 1984. Data gathered from the court 
clerk's records included information about the amounts and 

numbers of restitution orders, the time lapse between ordering 

of restitution and receipt by victim, and the types of offences 
which resulted in restitution orders. Due to time limitations, 
the Souris and Alberton Courts, which have smaller caseloads, 


were not included. Exhibit 5 summarizes the information collected. 
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Exhibit 5. Summary: Restitution Paid Out by Provincial Courts in Charlottetown, Georgetown, and Summerside 
during 1984 


Charlottetown Georgetown Summerside Total 


1. Total restitution paid out during 1984 $11,405 $7 ,430 $24,264 $43,100 
- 2. Number of restitution orders paid out 65 27 81 163 
3. Average restitution payment $207 $275 $300 Overall Average 
$260 
4. Smallest payment $7 $5 $10 $7 
5. Largest payment $2,609 $1,500 $1,861 $1,990 
6. Written off due to non-payment or still 
outstanding 
Amount: $1,192 $3,747 $3,221 $8,162 
Number of cases: 4* 9 7 20 
7. Paid orders: 7 
Under $100 26 (47%) 10 (37%) 34 (42%) 70 (43%) 
$100 - $200 11 (20%) 11 (41%) 20 (25%) 42 (26%) 
$200 - $500 15 (27%) g 16 (20%) 31 (19%) 
$500 - $1,000 2 (4%) 3 (11%) 4 (5%) 9 (6%) 
$1,000 + 1 (2%) 3 (11%) 7 (8%) 11 (7%) 


8. Length of time between conviction date 
and full payment to court: 


Less than 1 month 11 (20%) 12 (44%) 16 (20%) 39 (24%) 
1 - 2 months 3 (5.5%) 4 (15%) 6 (7%) 13 (8%) 
2 - 6 months 13 (24%) 4 (15%) 24 (30%) 41 (25%) 
6 months - 1 year 9 (16%) 1. (4%) 15 (19%) 25 (15%) 
1 - 2 years 12 (22%) 21 tT %) 7 (8%) 21 (13%) 
2 - 3 years 4 (7%) 9g T2** (15%) 16 (10%) 
Other: paid direct to victim 3 (5.5%) ) TCLs) 4 (2.5%) 
still partly outstanding -- 4 (15%) -~ 4 (2.5%) 
9. Length of time between full payment 
received by court and sent out to 
victim: 
Less than 1 month 37 (67%) 27 (100%) 45 (56%) 109 (67%) 
‘1 - 2 months 12 (22%) ) 27 (34%) 39 (24%) 
2 - 3 months 1 (2%) v) 6 (7%) 7 (4%) 
3 - 4 months ) ") 1 (1%) 1 (1%) 
4 - 5 months 9 a 9g 
5 - 6 months i) ) le (elie) Tee) 
Other: sent in disbursements 2 (4%) all applicable i) -- 
cases 


paid direct to victim 3 (5%) ) 1 GD) 4 (3%) 
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Charlottetown Georgetown Summerside Total 


10. Charges resulting in restitution orders: 


Not stated 52 9 30 (37%) 

Mischief (387CCC) 9 (33%) 22 (27%) 

Damage (388CCC) 1 (4%) 5 (6%) 

Theft, fraud, etc. (294, 320, 338CCC) ) 12 (15%) 

Break and Enter (306CCC) 16 (59%) 7 (9%) 

Assault (245CCC) ) 2 (2.5%) 
Causing disturbance (171CCC) ’) 2 (2.5%) 
Possession (312CCC) 1 (4%) ) 

UIC Act (121) i") 1 (1%) 


* Same offender in 3 cases 


** Same offender 
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As Exhibit 5 illustrates, during 1984, 163 restitution orders 
totalling approximately $43,000 were paid out to victims by the 
three courts. The collection rate was approximately 80% of 

the total amount and most restitution orders were paid quickly, 

but 23% took between one and three years to collect. In most 
cases, restitution was paid to the victim after the total amount 
had been collected by the courts, except in Georgetown where 

it was paid to the victim in disbursements as it was received 

by the Court. The charges most frequently resulting in restitutior 
orders included: mischief; break and enter; theft, fraud, 


etc.; and damage to property. 


The researcher also discussed the ordering and enforcing of 
restitution with Provincial Court Judges, Crown attorneys, 

and supervisory police officers as part of a key informants 
survey during the summer of 1985. Based on the court data 
collected and the key informants survey, the Victims Committee 
concluded that restitution seems to be ordered in appropriate 
cases involving property loss or damage and that restitution 
orders are enforced whenever possible. Victims are informed 
by Probation Services when orders are deemed unenforceable. 

In November, 1985, court clerks initiated a new policy of paying 
restitution to victims as received. Probation Services has 
developed form letters to send to victims informing them that 
‘restitution has been ordered, the terms of payment, and the 
Probation Officer assigned to the case. Separate form letters 
were developed for use depending on whether the offender is 

an adult or young offender; these are similar except that, 

in cases involving young offenders, the Probation Order is 

not attached to the form letter. Exhibit 6 illustrates the 


form letter used when the offender is an adult. 
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Exhibit 6. Letter to Victims re Restitution 


Department of Justice and Attorney General 


Community and Correctional Services 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


(RESTITUTION - ADULT OFFENDERS ) 


Dear 
RE: 


Enclosed is a copy of the Probation Order concerning the 
above-noted individual, which was imposed recently in Provincial 
Court as a result of an offence involving you and/or your 
property/business as the victim. 


Please note that this person has been required to make resti- 
tution to the Clerk of the Court in the amount of 

within the time indicated in the Probation Order. When paid, 
the Clerk's office will be forwarding you the money received. 
I will be monitoring the individual's financial means to 
ensure that the restitution condition is complied with in 

a satisfactory manner. 


Should restitution not be paid within the required period, 
you will be advised accordingly. 


Please feel free to contact me should you require additional 
information or have further questions/concerns. 


* 


Yours truly, 


Probation Officer 


Enclosure 
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Several additional issues around restitution were raised 

by the Victims Committee members representing special interest 
groups (particularly the representatives of school boards and 
municipalities) and by the key informants. These issues included: 
1) Victims are often not aware of when their case is coming 
before Court and thus the information needed for ordering of 
restitution is sometimes not available. 

2) Restitution may not be deemed an appropriate sentencing 
option for any one of several reasons, including: large or 
uncertain costs which could be more satisfactorily settled 
through the civil court, inability of offender to pay, or long 
jail term imposed. Victims who may be expecting restitution 

are often not informed when restitution is not ordered and 

the reasons for this decision. 

3) Although Small Claims Court may be a viable option in lieu 
of or in addition to restitution, victims are generally not 
being informed of this option. | 

These issues were kept in mind when the Victim Assistance Programme 
proposal was developed. Assistance with financial reparation 

is one of the services to be provided by Co-ordinators of Victim 
Services as part of the victim assistance programme. This 
assistance will include ensuring that information needed for 
ordering of restitution is available to the Court, ensuring 

that victims are informed when restitution is not ordered and 
the reasons for this decision, and informing victims about 

the possibility of initiating a civil suit and assisting them 


with this process. 


Recommendation #2: The practice of photographing recovered 
property and returning it to its owner should be employed 
in all applicable cases where the ownership of the item 

is clear, and where the photograph will serve adequately 
as evidence. 


This recommendation results from criminal justice system 
indicator data obtained during the Study for the Planning of 
Victim Services on P.E.I. Examination of exhibit logs at 


Charlottetown RCMP and Charlottetown and Summerside Municipal 
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Police indicated that two months is the average time property 

is held. Verbal statements from court officers indicated that 
photographs were infrequently used, but upon the victim's request 
and the agreement of the Crown Prosecutor, photographs could 


be used in applicable cases. 


Recommendation #2 was dealt with by the police sub-committee, 
consisting of Julie Dodd, Justice Resource Service; Sgt. Peter 
McGarry/Sgt. Hal Marshall, R.C.M.P., "TPO Divi swon sihCnvet W.J.R. 
Macdonald, P.E.I. Association of Chiefs of Police; and Ellie 


Reddin Conway, Researcher. 


Julie Dodd obtained guidelines on early release of property 
from the Edmonton Police Department, and after discussion with 
the sub-committee, adapted the guidelines for potential use 

on P.E.I. (See Exhibit 7.) 


During the key informants survey, summer of 1985, the researcher 
circulated the proposed guidelines to the Provincial Court 
judges, Crown attorneys, and supervisory police officers and 
asked their opinions about the proposed use of photographs 

as evidence. All the police officers interviewed expressed 
willingness to use photographs if it were an accepted practice 
and none of the police had encountered problems with having 
photographs accepted as evidence in court. The usual practice 
of the Crown attorneys in these cases was to ask defence 
counsel if they wished to see the property, then have it 
photographed. Judges indicated willingness to accept 
photographs as evidence in applicable cases so that victims 
could have their property returned and both judges and Crown 
attorneys approved of the guidelines as drafted. 

In October, 1985, RECUMe Ds "L" Division adopted the guidelines 
as policy and in February, 1986, the Provincial Minister of 
JUST CCuSCncid Lecter ytOlallL. DOLICenLOLCeSs@aClOccur slat. 


recommending that the policy guidelines be followed. 


Exhibit 7. Policy Guidelines for the Prompt Return of Property 


The intent of this suggested policy is: 


(1) to return property promptly to the confirmed victim/owner, or responsible agent, and (2) to 
alleviate problems caused by unnecessary storage and handling. 


The following guidelines are recommended: 


A) A PRINCIPLE OF PROMPT RETURN OF PROPERTY is recommended, except in cases where the actual property 
is needed for clear identification. 


B) A COLOUR PHOTOGRAPH shall be taken of the property before it is returned. What to photograph and 
release shall be the responsibility of the Investigating Officer, in consultation with the Crown 
Prosecutor. 


C) SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS AND PROCESSES must be observed in order to maintain continuity in court. 


1) Before release, items with serial number or other identifying numbers/letters be checked 
through CPIC. 

2) The photograph must include: 
a) the owner or responsible agent, 


b) a form designated for this purpose, showing owner's name, case file number, registration 
number, signature of investigating officer, and date of release, 


c) serial numbers and/or other characteristics that could help to establish ownership. 
D) IF PROMPT RELEASE IS NOT POSSIBLE, the investigating officer shall: 


1) attempt to locate the owner or responsible agent without undue delay, and provide information 
about property recovery; 


2) ensure that covering reports clearly indicate which items of property may be released, to whom 
they may be released, and whether the owner has been notified. 


E) The prompt return programme DOES NOT APPLY TO THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES, which must be seized by the 
Investigating Officer: 


- weapons used in. the commission of crime, or items necessary to show the aggravated nature of 
crime, 

- items seized by search warrant, 

- money or negotiable instruments of any kind, 


- items illegal to possess (or subject to control) under Municipal, Provincial, or Federal Law, 
including drugs, restricted or prohibited weapons, radar detectors, etc., 


- evidentiary items requiring technical or laboratory examination that cannot be performed in the 
field, e.g. serial number restoration, blood-stained clothing, etc., 


- items for which insurance or other compensation has been paid. 


a 
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Recommendation #3: Consideration should be given to the 
possibility of establishing a means on P.E.I. to provide 
compensation for injured crime victims. 


As a member of the compensation sub-committee of the Federal/ 
Provincial Working Committee on Victims, Phil Arbing was able 

to provide the Victims Committee with some background information 
on criminal injuries compensation programmes and issues arising 
from the experiences of other provinces with their criminal 
injuries compensation programmes. To supplement this verbal 


information, Julie Dodd prepared an Information and Discussion 


Paper on Criminal Injuries Compensation for the Victims Committee 
in October, 1985. The following excerpts summarize the 


information contained in this discussion paper: 


What is Criminal Injuries Compensation? 


Criminal Injuries Compensation is a financial programme 

to ensure that any innocent victim of crime or any person 
injured as a result of assisting a peace officer or 
attempting to prevent a crime or arrest an offender is 

not placed in a position of undue financial hardship. 

The compensation is for personal injury offences, and 

not for property damage. - 


All Provinces and Territories in Canada with the exception 
of- Prince Edward Island provide a Criminal Injuries 
Compensation Programme under Provincial legislation. 

The cost of benefits paid out under the programmes is 
shared with the Federal Government at an annual rate of 
$50,000 or 10 cents per capita, whichever is greater but 
not in excess of 50% of the compensation paid. Prior 
EOvlo77, a tormula of the lesser or O5¢ per capita or 
90% of compensation paid was used to determine the cost- 
sharing arrangement. Provinces can opt to use this 
formula. ; 


The average compensation award for 1982-83 ranged from 
$1,976 in Alberta to $13,098 in Quebec. ee 


Compensation benefits can be made in lump sum or periodic 
(including monthly) payments, and have a minimum (usually 
$100. or $200.) and maximum level of claim. In determining 
the amount to be awarded, benefits and compensation available 
from other sources must be considered. Some jurisdictions 
provide benefits for pain and suffering; others do not. 

A criminal investigation is required to show that a crime 

has been committed, but the charges need not have been 

laid. 


What are the financial needs of victims of. personal injury 
on Prince Edward Island? 


Data from the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance 
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Services on Prince Edward Island (1984) indicates that 
the level of demand for compensation would not be high, 
although the majority of the injured attack victims 
interviewed (10 out of 19) required medical attention. 


During the eight week period of the Study in 1983, 40 
people (excluding wife assault victims) were victims of 

a personal threat or attack, and 19 suffered physical 
injuries (1 gun shot wound, 5 broken bones or teeth, l 
internal injuries, 15 bruises or black eyes, and 5 cuts). 
Ten of the 19 required treatment, 9 at hospital emergency, 
2 of whom stayed overnight or longer. As a result of 

the injury suffered 4 people were unable to carry out 
their normal activities - 2 males were permanently affected, 
and 2 females temporarily affected (total of 21 days). 

One of these 4 victims inquired about criminal injuries 
compensation. 


From this information it is difficult to anticipate the 
financial needs of victims of crime in the Province, because 
of the small numbers and short duration of the study. 
However, we do know that some people suffer personal injury 
as a result of crime - sometimes resulting in financial 
hardship. 


What are the issues relating to a criminal injuries 
compensation programme BT elt pale Sue, - 


The Federal-Provincial Working Group on Justice for Victims 
of Crime sub-Committee on Criminal Injuries Compensation 
has reviewed a number of issues relating to existing 
programmes and a draft report is available. Considering 
the uniqueness of Prince Edward Island, and the issues 
identified within the existing programmes, a discussion 

of a criminal injuries compensation programme for the 
Province should address four major areas:- costs, 
accessibility,-eligibility, and -mobility. 


Costs 


It is impossible to project costs for a programme since 

one or two crimes resulting in a permanent disability 

could cost a considerable amount in lump sum or monthly 
payments compensation. Establishing minimum and maximum 
levels of claim would assist in projecting costs but not 
with any degree of certainty. 

By reviewing the compensation paid out in the other three 
Atlantic Provinces during 1981-82, and comparing population 
size, and number of violent crimes, it may be possible 

to project the cost of a P.E.I. Criminal Injuries Compensatior 
programme. The costs run from 03¢ (NFLD) to 09¢ (Nova 
Scotia) per capita, and the Federal contribution ranges 
from 50% to,90%. 
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Accessibility 


The percentage of victims of violent crimes that apply 

for criminal injuries compensation is low. A lack of 
awareness of the existence of programmes is one reason 
cited; another reason may be the programme's inability 

to respond quickly, and without undue administrative delays 
in some jurisdictions. 


Criminal injuries compensation programmes are administered 
by a form of Criminal Injuries Compensation Board in most 
jurisdictions, and by the Worker's Compensation Board 

in two, and the Department of Justice in two others. 

The number of applications in Prince Edward Island would 
be small, and an existing administrative programme with 
the ability to respond to applicant needs would likely 

be the most feasible. 


Eligibility 

A list of compensable crimes forms a part of the Federal- 
Provincial cost-sharing agreement... A number of issues 
have been identified during the review by the Federal- 
Provincial Working Group on Victims of Crime, and others. 


These are: 


1) drinking/driving crimes are not included under the 
Federal-Provincial agreement and where these are compensated 
the Province pays the full cost; 


2) pain and suffering as a result of criminal injury 
is compensated in some jurisdictions, and not in others. 
Where it is compensated, this cost is shared; 


3) while injuries related to wife assault are eligible, 
there are very low numbers of applicants and awards; and 


4) victims of sexual offences, including children, are 
not sufficiently compensated according to the Badgely 
Report. c 


Mobility 

It is a requirement of the Federal-Provincial agreement 
that Provincial compensation legislation not include a 
residency requirement. Presently if a person from P.E.I. 
were injured as a result of crime in Ontario, that person 
would be eligible to apply for compensation. If a person 
from Ontario were injured as a result of crime in P.E.I. 
there is no compensation programme, and that person would 
currently have no recourse. 


This has raised the question if a lack of criminal injuries 
compensation in the Province contravenes section 15 of 
the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
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Providing Criminal Injuries Compensation in P.E.I1. 


Due to the population of the Province, and the low rate 

of crime, the number of applicants each year and the 
requirements for compensation will not be great. In 
considering the present federal cost-sharing arrangements 
available, annual compensation payments between approximately 
$13,000 and $100,000 will be cost shared at 50%. Below 
$13,000 the federal share ranges from 50% to 90% depending 

on the amount paid in compensation, and over $100,000, 

there is a maximum federal contribution of $50,000, so 

the range would decrease from 50%. 


The administration of the programme would be most efficient 
if tied to another programme such as Worker's Compensation 
Since the number of applicants would not warrant a separate 
administrative mechanism. 


In terms of the effectiveness of a criminal injuries 
compensation programme, if a victim assistance programme 
were available in the Province, the victim assistance ~ 
worker could help to overcome the barriers which reduce 

the effectiveness in other places. In addition to providing 
information, support, and referral to people throughout 
their involvement with the criminal justice system, the 
victim assistance worker could assist with meeting immediate 
financial needs, through the existing programmes or an 
emergency fund, and assist with the preparation of complete 
and accurate criminal injuries compensation claims to 

ensure efficient action from the designated approval agency. 


In summary, while the Committee on Victims of Crime considers 
the needs of victims in Prince Edward Island, the financial 
needs area is important. Ideally as with other recommendationr 
this could be approached in a co-operative manner with 
existing agencies. If a victim assistance programme is 
developed, an approach to assisting people with financial 
needs resulting from their victimization could be integrated 
with other services. 


After studying the Information and Discussion Paper on Criminal 
Injuries Compensation, the Victims Committee decided to invite 


officials from the federal Department of Justice to meet with 
the Committee for. further discussion of existing compensation 
programmes and possible options for a criminal injuries 
compensation programme designed for P.E.I. This meeting was 
held on December 6, 1985. 


The Victims Committee then decided to submit a proposal to 


the federal Department of Justice for a feasibility study which 
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would link a compensation programme together with a co-ordinated 
approach to victim services and which would explore fine surtax 


as a possible means of funding these services. 


AS indicated previously in Section Iil, B; 6, 7this Feasibility 
Study included preparing and circulating a Discussion Paper 
which was used as the basis for a proposal to the federal 
Department of Justice for the 10-month developmental phase 


of a province-wide victim assistance programme. 


Feedback from the Discussion Paper: Victim Assistance Feasibility 
Study indicated that the compensation programme should be 


administered from within the Department of Justice, rather 
than through the Worker's Compensation Board or a Criminal 
Injuries Compensation Board, as this seemed the least bureaucratic 


and most cost-effective administrative option. 


The funding proposal for the Victim Assistance Programme included 
the following tasks related to the criminal injuries compensation 
programme to be carried out during the developmental phase: 
drafting enabling legislation; designing the necessary application 
forms; establishing processes for publicity, referral of victims, 
administration, adjudication, and appeals; establishing maximum 
and minimum award levels and/or guidelines for physical injury 


and pain and suffering; and putting in place a payment system. 


During the operational phase of the Victim Assistance Programme, 
victim service co-ordinators based at courthouses across the 
province will be responsible for the following tasks directly 
related to criminal injuries compensation: publicity to ensure 
that victims are aware of the compensation programme, receiving 
and processing applications, and possibly adjudicating straight- 


forward claims. 


In the throne speech of March 24, 1986, the Government of P.E.I. 


announced its intention to establish a criminal injuries 
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compensation programme. In his announcement, April 23101987, 

of the developmental phase of the Victim Assistance Programme, 
the Minister of Justice reiterated his commitment to establish 

a criminal injuries compensation programme and linked it together 
with the planned co-ordinated approach to victim services and 


fine surtax system. 


In summary, both the Victims Committee and the Government of 
PVESIS expressed a commitment to establishing a criminal 
injuries compensation programme on P.E.I. The approach 


taken was to learn from the experiences of other jurisdictions 


and to incorporate criminal injuries compensation as part of 


an integrated approach to victim services. 


Recommendation #4: Case progress information should be 

made available to crime victims by means of the officer 

at the scene providing them with the occurrence number 

of the incident. Victims could then, at their discretion, 
contact local police about their case... This does not 

mean no proactive contacts with identified victims should it 
be made by the police... Police policy in this area should 
be clearly defined and communicated. 


The following excerpt from the November 8, 1984, Minutes of 
the P.E.I. Committee on Victims of Crime summarizes early 
discussion concerning this recommendation. 


This is considered a significant recommendation - it is 

an encouragement and reassurance to the victim; it 
demonstrates police (justice system) concern and sensitivity. 
The need for information runs across all victims, and 

all aspects from pre-charge to post conviction. 


These problems/questions raised in implementing the 
recommendations were discussed: 


- R.C.M.P. do not have occurrence number at the scene, 
it could be a few days later before a number is assigned, 


- if tied to name of officer, may delay victim getting 
information with shifts/time off.. 


- possibility of a business card for police officers. 


- what about a case-status card with central telephone 
number for information? (computerized system). 


- who to contact: - before charges/police? 
' - after charges/police or courts? 


- case status number changes from occurrence number to 
computer number to Statistics Canada number. 
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The approach the Victims Committee decided to take was to design 
cards for police officers to give to victims with as much 
information as possible to make it easier for the victim to 
obtain case progress information. The task of designing these 


cards was assigned to the police sub-committee. 


Although the original approach taken was to design one card 

for police to use across the province, this did not prove feasible 
because some municipal departments had their own logo they 

wished to use and because the R.C.M.P. required a bilingual 

card. Specifications for the cards were therefore discussed 

with personnel from each of the four municipal police forces 

and the cards were designed, printed by the Queen's Printer, 

and distributed to all the police forces by June, 1986. The 

cards were designed to be used in conjunction with the Directory 
of Services for Victims of Crime (recommendation #6), i.e. 

the police could refer victims to any of the services listed 

in the Directory by writing the agency's name and phone number : 
on the card before giving it to the victim. Exhibit 8 illustrates 
the front and back of the R.C.M.P. and Summerside Municipal 

cards. (Cards for the other three municipal departments list 


the same information on the back.) 


Although the cards, should help victims obtain case progress 
information, it is not expected that the cards will completely 
satisfy victims' needs for information, particularly in cases 
going before the courts. During the key informants' survey, 
summer of 1985, five of eleven supervisory officers indicated 
that keeping the victim informed as the case progresses is 

a routine practice or a priority in their detachment/department. 
During the survey of 46 front-line officers carried out 
October, 1986 - January, 1987, 22 (483) said that they always 
get back to victims to provide case progress information and 
14 (30%) said that they do at least 75% of the time. | 


Given time limitations and the process of responsibility for 


the case shifting from officer-at-the-scene, to investigating 
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Exhibit 8. Cards for Police to Give to Victims 


Royal. Canadian#xs:: Gendarmeriex pyalene ze 
Mounted: Police#" du Canadagtiayiz22: 225% 


IVE STIGATOR 


ASSISTING VICTIMS OF CRIME i aaah 
NOUS AIDONS LES VICTIMES DU CRIME TELEPHONE 


OATE OF OFFENCE 
OATE O€ OELIT 


naceren paneer 


ASSISTING VICTIMS OF CRIME 
For information about your case, contact: 
Officer's Name: 
Date of Occurrence: 


Occurrence #: 
For additional help, contact: 


Investigator: 


Phone #: Case Na 


officer, to court officer in some cases (particularly in the 
larger detachments/departments), it is probably unrealistic 

to expect police on P.E.I. to do much more than they already 
are in this regard. Yet, from the victims' perspective, except 
in very minor cases, information about their case is an 


important need. 


Provision of information is one of the service activities included 
in the proposed Victim Assistance Programme. While the primary 
responsibility for providing information will continue to rest 
with the police and to some extent Crown attorneys and probation 
officers, victim services co-ordinators (who will work in close 
liaison with the police, Crown attorneys and probation officers) 
will be able to assist by answering inquiries and providing 


case progress information as needed. 
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Recommendation #5: Victims of property offences should 
always be offered crime prevention information by the 
attending officer, and should be made aware of the services 
provided by the local Crime Prevention Unit (if any). 


Following the researcher's report on the survey of supervisory 


police officers conducted during the summer of 1985, the Victims 


Committee concluded that police on P.E.I. 


are doing as much 


as possible in the area of crime prevention information for 


victims. Supervisory personnel from six detachments/departments 


indicated that their officers routinely provide crime prevention 


information to victims of property offences, while the other 


five emphasize crime prevention, but more 


rather than after a crime has occurred. 


as a preventive approach 


Examples of crime prevention outreach approaches by the police 


in¢lude: preparing and providing a crime 
for businesses in the community; having a 
the Operation Identification programme to 
in the area; media campaigns; a "Property 


is completed by all new businesses in the 


prevention booklet = 
summer student take 

all property owners 
Check" form which 


community followed 


by recommendations from the police on crime prevention measures 


to be taken, and a weekly crime prevention column in the 


newspaper. 


Recommendation #6: A handbook of services available to 
crime victims on P.E.I. should be produced and distributed 
to all police officers who deal directly with crime victims. 
These individuals should familiarize themselves with the © 
agencies listed so that...(they) can and will make the 
appropriate referral(s). Provision should be made for 

an annual review and updating of the handbook. 


During the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services 
on P.E.I., the researcher compiled an agency inventory 


in order to identify what services were being, or could 


potentially be, used by victims of crime. 


This agency inventory 


was compiled into a draft directory and circulated to 


community agencies, together with an evaluation survey, by 


the Co-ordinator of the Justice Resource Service early in 1984. 
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The publications sub-committee took responsibility for condensing 
the directory into a more compact format so that it would be 
easier for police to use. Publications sub-committee members 
included: Julie Dodd, Justice Resource Service; Linda Trenton, 
Department of Education, representing the P.E.I. Working Committee 
on Wife Battering; and the researcher. The Victims Committee 
decided to ask Beverly Mills Stetson, Executive Director of 
Community Legal Information Association, to join the publications 
sub-committee to assist with preparation, design and distribution 


of the directory and the witness brochure (recommendation #17). 


The sub-committee's task of finding a suitable format was made 
easier when the representative of the P.E.I. Association of 
Chiefs of Police brought to their attention the Information 
and Assistance booklet used by the Victim/Witness Service 
Unit of the Fredericton Police Department. Using this as a 
model, the sub-committee organized the agency information into 
an ll-page 9 cm x 18 cm booklet with colour-coded pages and 
index. Exhibit 9 shows the cover and first page (including 


index) of the Directory. 


The information contained in the Directory (agency name, 
location(s), telephone number(s), and brief description of 
servcies) was checked with all agencies listed in December, 


1985, before the Directory was printed. 


During March-April, 1986, the Directory of Services for Victims 
of Crime was distributed to all police on P.E.I. for officers' 


daily use. Police have been encouraged to use the Directory 
in conjunction with police cards (recommendation #4) to refer 
victims. to needed services (i.e. by writing the name and phone 
numbers of appropriate agencies on the police card and giving 
it to the victim). The Victims Committee recognized that 
personal familiarity with the agencies listed is necessary 

if police are to make effective referrals. Therefore, the 
Committee will be including information about local service’ 
agencies in its planned police training programme 


(recommendation #20). 
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Exhibit 9. Directory of Services for Victims of Crime 


EMERGENCY SERVICES 


Anderson House Charlottetown 892-0960 


24-hour service for physically and emotion- 
ally abused women and their children. 
Emergency shelter, food and clothing; crisis 
telephone service; counselling, emotional 
support, information and referral. 


Women are not admitted if they are under the 
influence of alcohol or non-prescription 
drugs, if they exhibit psychiatric problems 
beyond the staff's capability, or if their 
need is for shelter only. 


Dept. of Health & Social Services 


Charlottetown 892-1261 
for j All areas (Child Abuse Line) 1-566-1122 


Directory of Services 


Child protection services for abused children. 
After hours calls concerning child abuse are 


s e 
Victims of Crime screened, and, if necessary, re- ferred to t 
workers on call across P.E.1. Charlottetown 
is the only Regional Office that provides 


after-hours services for emergencies other 
than child abuse (e.g. financial). 


DIRECTORY | | ===" 


ALCOHOL AND DRUGS 
HOSPITALS ; 
This directory is published by the Commu- | LEGAL AND COURT SERVICES 


nity Legal Information Association of P.E.I. in a ~* "COUNSELLING 


co-operation with the P.E.I. Committee on Cloris 
Victims of Crime, and the P.E.I. Department _ COMMUNITY SERVICES 
of Justice. ; SOCIAL SERVICES 


INFORMATION AND REFERRAL 


(Cont'd) 


The Directory was met with an enthusiastic response not only 
from the police, but from many community agencies and individuals 
as well. Community Legal Information Association (CLIA) 


assumed responsibility for distributing the Directory to the 


general public. CLIA has had many telephone requests for the 
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Directory and has found it a very popular item during information 
displays. Fifteen hundred copies were initially distributed 


and 500 additional copies were recently printed. 


Wife Assault Victims (#'s 7-16) 

Research findings and implications regarding these recommendations 
are presented in detail under separate cover in the Report 

on Wife Assault & Sexual Assault for the Victims of Crime 
Monitoring & Evaluation Study. The following section summarizes 


the implementation process. 


Recommendation #7: A system should be developed and 
implemented by all police on P.E.I. which will identify 
and count reported cases of wife assault. This should 
include occurrences reported "over the counter" such as 
cases of victims seeking recognizance orders or advice. 


During 1983, R.C.M.P. detachments on P.E.I. began flagging 

wife assault cases for statistical purposes; thus "L" Division was 
well prepared for the new system, initiated by R.C.M.P. 
headquarters in Ottawa, of coding wife assault cases separately 
from other assaults. The new system began on P.E.I. in June, 


1984, and was reviewed six months later in December, 1984. 


During the survey of supervisory officers conducted during 

the summer of 1985, the seven R.C.M.P. detachments reported 

that the new coding system for wife assault cases was 

working well. Since the coding is done by supervisory officers 
when reviewing files, no problems were experienced in 

deciding in which cases to use the code. The four municipal 
departments reported that they either file wife assaults separately 
at this time or that the incidents are few enough that they 


can easily be identified. 


The impact of this recommendation is primarily related to 
statistical purposes, rather than being of any direct effect 


on services to victims. 
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Recommendation #8: (Unproclaimed Mental Health Act 
revision to remove alcohol abusers from their homes) should 
be reviewed by officials from the P.E.I. Department of 
Justice with a view to the protection of women and children 
_e-ewhile at the same time carefully studying the civil 
liberties/human rights issues involved... 


The Victims Committee reviewed the proposed amendments as well 
as the report of the Alcohol/Drug Addiction Committee of Health 
& Social Services which recommended the amendments. The status 
of the amendments was discussed with Ray Moore, Legislative 
Counsel, who indicated that the proposed revision had been 
shelved, primarily because it is contrary to. the=Chartrer or 
Rights. | 


The Victims Committee concluded that there were three fundamental 
problems with the proposed revision: 

(i) it does not distinguish between. alcohol abusers who 
are threatening, harassing or assaulting other people and those 
who are causing no harm or threat of harm to anyone except 
perhaps themselves (the Committee agrees that removing someone is 
who is causing no harm or threat to others could be considered 


an infringement on that individual's human rights; 


(ii) it makes no provision for abusive situations in which 


alcohol is not involved; 


(iii) it tends to place such situations in a mental health 


context rather than being considered a protection matter. 


Although that particular legislation is clearly not a feasible 
solution to the problem, the Victims Committee has recognized 
the need for a means of: 

(i) enabling the police to remove abusive partners, racer. 


than the victim and children, from the home; 


(ii) providing an emergency court order forbidding the assailant 
to return to theshome or contact. the victim antilia court hearing 


can be held; and : 


(iii) providing protection to women who are no longer living 


with their partners. 
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The need for these protective mechanisms was brought to 

the attention of the Victims Committee through presentations 

from such groups as the Transition House Association, the Turning 
Point Group, and Queens County Addiction Services. The 
Interagency Committee on Domestic Violence also discussed 

at length the need for a means of protecting wife assault victims 


from further assaults and/or harassment. 


The Victims Committee outlined its concerns in a memorandum 

to the P.E.I. Minister of Justice dated November 27, 1985, 
suggesting the need for some form of "emergency protection 
legislation" (i.e. a means of removing the assailant from the 

home and obtaining an immediate order for protection). The 
response from the Minister of Justice, Hon. George McMahon, ; 
indicated that such legislation might not be a practical solution 
to the problem because it would necessitate finding the offending 
partner and keeping him under lock and key. The Minister's . 
view was that the victim and children would receive better 
protection by seeking shelter at Anderson House. 

As indicated earlier in this report, protection of wife assault 
victims was one of the issues discussed at the Consultation 

with Senior Justice Personnel in November, 1986. Among the 
resulting recommendations from the Victims Committee to the 
current Minister of Justice, Hon. Wayne Cheverie, three relate 
specifically to the protection of wife assault victims: 


2. that when an accused batterer is arrested and held 
temporarily, certain conditions be placed on the accused 
(by the courts on request of the Crown) before a pre- 
trial release; 


3. that the Minister of Justice investigate the possibility 
of emergency protective legislation; 


4. that the Minister of Justice review the Family Law 
Reform Act with special regard to the definitions 
of spouse and matrimonial home. 


The fourth recommendation above refers to: expanding the definitic 


of spouse to include common law partners so that they could 
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be protected under Section 34 by restraining orders; and amending 
the Act to allow for exclusive possession of the matrimonial 
home being awarded to wife assault victims while a permanent 


settlement is being worked out. 


These recommendations were presented to the Minister in February, 
1987, as part of the Victims Committee's Third Report to the 
Minister of Justice. Representatives of the Victims Committee 
(the Chair and the researcher) met with the Minister on March 

30, 1987, to discuss these and other recommendations. The 


Minister will be considering further action in the months ahead. 


Recommendation #9: A review should be undertaken to 
determine the cause of the apparent reluctance of wife 
assault victims living with their assailants ‘to call the 
police. In addition, the adequacy of current policé 
responses to wife assault complaints should be monitored 
to ensure that all reasonable efforts are being made to 
support and assist those victims. 


At the Victims Committee meeting of November 8, 1984, it was 
decided to request Anderson House staff to ask women residing 
there whether they had reported to, the police and af not why 
not. A form was drafted and used to obtain information from 
women who stayed at Anderson House from January to March, 1985. 
This form is attached as Exhibit 10. 


At the Victims Committee meeting of May 24, 1985, Jill Lightwood, 
representative of the Interagency Committee on Domestic Violence, 
reported that five out of six contacts with police by women 

at Anderson House were positive. The numbers were low because 
January - March was not a busy time at the shelter. The positive 
responses included charges laid by police and/or assisting 

women to the shelter. In the one case in which the response 

was not positive, the woman laid charges herself resulting 


in conviction and) probation. 


Further monitoring of the police response was carried out by 
means of the survey of wife assault victims conducted between 
April 1, 1985, and September 30, 1986, as part of the victims 
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Exhibit 10. 


Anderson House - Police Contact Form 


(to be completed for all women at Anderson House) 


1. Was there physical abuse? Yes 
No 


Zi Did the woman contact the police? Yes 
No 


Km If yes - what did the police do? 


4. If no - why not? 


5. Any other comments? 


Date: rome Staff: 
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monitoring and evaluation study. Research findings indicate 
that, compared to the 1983 survey conducted as part of the 

Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.1., 
there seems to be less hesitancy to call the police, regardless 
of whether the victim is living with the assailant or not, 

and less of a perception that the police will not respond to 
domestic disturbances. To confirm this tentative finding, further 
research would be required. 


Recommendation #10: Police, social workers, addiction 
counsellors, doctors and other professionals who become 
aware of wife assault situations should be encouraged 

to make referrals to the group counselling programme for 
men who batter (Turning Point)...As well, judges should 
give consideration to this programme as a sentencing option 
(preceded as appropriate by alcoholism treatment) in 

wife assault cases. 


The Victims Committee has indicated its support of the Turning 
Point programme in letters to the Provincial Court judges dated 
January 11, 1985, and the Minister of Health & Social Services 
dated December 27, 1984. : 


During the survey of key informants (June and July, 1985) the 
Provincial Court judges and Crown attorneys expressed their 
support for Turning Point as a viable sentencing option. When, 
upon recommendation of the Crown attorneys, the judges order 
treatment for the offender, they generally include it as part 

of a probation order phrased as "to take treatment as prescribed 
by the probation officer in consultation with the appropriate 
authorities" or similar wording. This approach allows the 
Turning Point counsellors an opportunity to assess whether 

a particular individual is a suitable candidate for the group 


treatment programme. 


Both the survey of supervisory police personnel (June and July, 
1985) and the survey of front-line officers (October, 1986 - 
January, 1987) indicated that police on = were not well- 
informed about the Turning Point programme and were hesitant 


to make referrals. 
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The Committee met with a representative of the Turning Point 

Group in November, 1985. Discussion included the programme's 

need for an administrator/caseworker (the Turning Point counsellors 
come from several agencies but lack funding for a co-ordinator's 
or executive director's position); success of the programme 

in stopping or diminishing the violence; and referral sources. 
Client referrals have been coming from the courts and social 


workers, but not from the police as yet. 


In the spring of 1986, Sgt. Hal Marshall, R.C.M.P. Crime 
Prevention & Community Relations Officer and R.C.M.P. 
representative on the Victims Committee, joined the committee 
responsible for the Turning Point programme. Over time, this 
liaison between the R.C.M.P. and Turning Point may increase 
police referrals, at least from the R.C.M.P. It will be 
important to include information about Turning Point in the 


proposed police training programme (recommendation #20). 


Recommendation #ll: The emergency shelter provided by 
Anderson House is clearly addressing one of the most crucial 
needs of wife assault victims on P.E.I. Stable and adequate 
funding arrangements should be made so that the Transition 
House Association will be able to continue providing this 
valuable service, as well as addressing other needs such 

as follow-up support, outreach to the more distant 
communities, and child care. 


The Victims Committee indicated its support for this 
recommendation in a letter to the Minister of Health & Social 
Services dated December 27, 1984. The representative of the 
Interagency Committee on Domestic Violence has kept the Victims 
Committee informed on the Transition House Association's 


financial situation. 


The Transition House Association became a United Way agency 

in 1986 and the community continues to maintain a high level 

or Linancial support. Jini April ilove the ‘provincia | 
government approved sufficient funding for the Transition House 
Association to meet its 1987-88 operating costs, but the long- 


term financial situation is not yet stable. In spite of ongoing 
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financial difficulties, Anderson House now has a child care 
programme and a follow-up support group. . Outreach to the more 
distant communities has not yet become a reality, although 

the West Prince Family Violence Program has been trying to 
obtain funds to establish safe-houses and related services 


in the western end of the Island. 


Recommendation #12: Police and Social Services staff eo 
should together work out a satisfactory system of providing 
transportation to Anderson House for wife assault victims. 


Following circulation of the Study for the Planning of Victim 


Assistance Services on P.E.I.: Summary Report (including the 
21 recommendations) during the summer of 1984, the Department 


of Health & Social Services initiated a policy of providing 


transportation to Anderson House for wife assault victims. 


The P.E.I. Committee on Victims of Crime requested that 

Social Services put its policy regarding transportation to 
Anderson House in writing, but this has not yet been done. 

The survey of 46 front-line police officers indicated that only 
18 officers (39%) were aware of this policy and four officers 

had experienced problems during the past two years with arranging 
transportation to Anderson House. This finding underlines 

the need for a written transportation policy and for informing 
front-line’ police officers’ about: it» since these officers are 

the service providers most likely to be assisting wife assault 


victims when they need transportation to a safe place. 


Recommendation #13: The P.E.I. Department of Justice 
(should) conduct a review of P.E.I. Legal Aid, with 
consideration being given to the needs of wife assault 
victims. 
After reviewing background information on the Legal Aid 
programme (the Legal Aid brochure and Fourth Annual Report), 
the Victims Committee invited Kent Brown, Director of Legal 
Aid, to its meeting in May, 1985. In his comments, Mr. Brown 
emphasized that the resources available are not sufficient 
to meet the demand. Emergencies are difficult to deal with 


because the Legal Aid lawyers' schedules are already booked 


aD 


up. Realistic priorizing is difficult because of the demands 


for services. 


In its second report to the Minister of Justice dated February, 
1986, the Committee requested that the Minister establish a 
process with which to review Legal Aid. Further to this request, 
the Committee included Legal Aid as one of the issues discussed 
at the Consultation with Senior Justice Personnel in November, 
1986. In its Third Report to the Minister of Justice, the 
Victims Committee brought forward a revised recommendation 

(#6): “that the Minister of Justice undertake an independent 
review of legal aid with a view to developing a more comprehensive 
approach to legal aid services." During the discussions of 

this and other recommendations with representatives of the 
Victims Commitee on March 30, 1987, the Minister indicated 


his intention to follow-up on this recommendation. 


Recommendation #14: Police need to ensure that the 
information they provide is complete and accurate and 

that it is understood by the victim...Police officers 
(should) distribute brochures ("What Battered Women Should 
Know About the Law") to all wife assault victims...Police 
officers (should) be more diligent in providing case progress 
information to wife assault victims. 


Implementation of Recommendations #4 (police card) and #6 (service 
directory) by the Victims Committee should be of some assistance 
regarding case progress information and information about needed 


services. 


The "What Battered Women Should Know About the Law" brochure, 
developed by the Justice Resource Service in December, 1983, 
provides information about legal options. Only one of the 
59 wife assault victims in the survey conducted during 1985/86 
was given a brochure by the police, but 13 others received 

it from Anderson House staff or counsellors and all who read 
ite toand? it helpful. 


In the survey of front-line police officers, only 18 officers 
(39%) indicated that they had read the "What Battered Women 
Should Know About the Law" brochure and only 6 officers (133%) 
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had ever given any of these brochures to wife assault victims. 
The most frequent reasons for not distributing the brochure 
were that the officer had not seen it (14 responses) or that 
it was not available in the office (8 responses). This finding 
suggests the need for a renewed effort to familiarize police 
officers with the brochure and encourage them to distribute 


it to wife assault victims. 


Although the Victims Committee did not take any specific action 
regarding this recommendation, two planned initiatives should 

have some effect. Wife assault victims will be one of the 
priorities for assistance by victim service co-ordinators under 
the proposed Victim Assistance Programme and provision of 
information will be one of the primary tasks. Victims service ; 
co-ordinators will ensure that the victims they deal with directly 
are given information about legal options (including the 

brochure) and case status information. Victim service 
co-ordinators will also encourage the police to familiarize 
themselves with the brochure and distribute it to wife assault 
victims. The second planned initiative, police training, will 
include a learning module on victims of spouse abuse, with 

an emphasis on providing information as well as supportive 


intervention. 


Recommendation #15: Charges should be laid promptly by 

the police in all cases where sufficient evidence is present 
to substantiate the charges. Where evidence is lacking, 

the officer attending the call should inform the victim 

of both the process to be followed in laying charges herself, 
and of the availability of community resources to assist 

her. 


Bill C-127, encouraging the police to lay charges in wife assault 
cases, was passed by the House of Commons early in 1982. In 
January ,e1963;,i "Lo Division ofthe R.CsMeP. instituted.a policy 
of laying charges in wife assault cases when there is evidence 

to support a conviction.’ In October, 1983, the Minister of 
Justice & Attorney General for P.E.I. directed that police 

lay charges in these cases when there is reasonable and probable 


grounds to believe that an assault was committed. The R.C.M.P. 


19 


have since amended their policy so that it is in keeping with 
the Attorney General's directive. Research indicates that in 
most cases police, particularly the R.C.M.P., are following 

the new policy of laying charges in wife assault cases, although 


they did not always provide clear information to the victim 


about the laying of charges. 


Supervisory police and Crown attorneys surveyed during the 
summer of 1985 gave a generally positive response to the policy 
of police laying charges because it takes the pressure to drop 
charges off the victim and seems to have a deterrent effect 
since wife assault is being treated as a criminal matter. 

In some cases, victims have asked the police to drop charges, 
but most detachments/departments leave the decision whether 

to withdraw up to the Crown attorney. The Crown attorneys' 
policy is not to withdraw charges and to explain to the victim 
why charges are not being withdrawn, but to use discretion 


when circumstances warrant. 


Victims Committee meetings to a certain extent provided 

a forum for discussion among criminal justice and community 
agency personnél as to the effect of this and other policy 
changes, particularly in the area of wife assault. Discussion 
focused around such issues as abuse of men by their female 
partners (recognized to be much less prevalent than wife assault, 
but still a problem), the problems caused by victims requesting 
that charges be dropped, and the possibility that the charging 
policy has resulted in some victims being reluctant to call 

the police if they do not want charges laid (this seems unlikely 
since police on P.E.I. have not been laying charges against 


victims' wishes). 


Victims Committee members generally recognized that for a wife 
assault victim to proceed through the charging and court process 
she often needs considerable support. As part of the proposed 
Victim Assistance Programme, victim service co-ordinators will 


assist the police and Crown attorneys in providing support 
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to wife assault victims (as well as other victims of crime) 


throughout the criminal justice process. 


Recommendation #16: The Provincial and Family Court and 
other appropriate personnel within the P.E.I. Department 
of Justice (should) work towards a...mechanism that will 
allow the judges to deal effectively with wife assault. 


During the key informants survey in 1985, judges and Crown 
attorneys were asked for suggestions which might make it possible 
to deal more effectively with wife assault cases at the Provincial 
Court level. Suggestions included: 1) a victim assistant 

who would provide information and support; 2) pre-plea 

assessment to assist the court in determining the most appropriate 
sentence; 3) a diversion programme; and 4) an amendment to 

the Criminal Code which would provide‘*that wife assault cases, 
while still considered criminal matters, could be heard in 

the Family Court Division of Supreme Court along with all other 
family matters. 


As indicated earlier, the Victims Committee was not able to 
arrange a meeting with the Provincial Court judges to discuss 
this recommendation. However, it was one of the issues discussed 
at the Consultation with Senior Justice Personnel in November, 
1986. In his remarks at the Consultation, Chief Justice 
Carruthers included the following points: the need for 
co-operation and communication between Provincial and Family 
Court so that proper information can be brought to the judge's 
attention and satisfactory arrangements can be reached; the 

need for more public education about the function of the courts; 
the need for more resources in the court system; the need to 
speed up the court process; and the need for a person to assist 


with preparation and support of victims. 


Two of the recommendations carried forward in the Victims 
Committee's Third Report to the Minister, February, 1987, pertain 
in part to the matter of dealing effectively with wife assault 
cases in Provincial & Family Court. These are: 


5. that the Minister of Justice develop a policy urging 
Crown counsel to implement practices that will ensure 
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that cases involving victims receive priority 
consideration, especially when personal injury or 
loss is experienced and keeping in mind the special 
needs of wife assault and sexual assault victims. 


7. that the Minister of Justice bring before Policy Board 
the concept of a Victim Assistance Program and the 
need to continue further joint efforts toward the 
objective of meeting the needs of victims of crime 
in the province. 


In a directive dated May 1, 1987, the Minister of Justice urged 
the Crown attorneys to proceed with cases involving victims, 
particularly victims of violent crime, "as expeditiously as 
possible and to avoid any unnecessary delays, postponements, 


or adjournments." 


Witnesses (#'s 17 & 18) 


Recommendation #17: An information brochure for Crown 
witnesses should be prepared and distributed along with 

each witness' subpoena. This brochure should outline 

the rights and responsibilities of witnesses, and describe 
court procedures so that the witnesses will be better - 
prepared for their court appearances. 


This recommendation was implemented by the Publications Sub- 
committee. A draft brochure which had been prepared during 

1984 as part of a project sponsored by the Justice Resource 
Service was used as a basis from which to begin. The Co-ordinator 
of the Justice Resource Service then gathered sample copies 

of witness brochures from other provinces and reviewed these 

with the other members of the Publications Sub-committee (the 
researcher and Linda Trenton). After revising several drafts, 

the Sub-committee requested assistance from Beverly Mills Stetson, 
Executive Director of Community Legal Information Association, 

for final revisions, graphics, printing, and distribution. 

Draft #4 was circulated to the Victims Committee, judges, Crown 
prosecutors, Legal Aid lawyers, the Law Society of P.E.I.,. 

and the P.E.I. Branch of the Canadian Bar Society for comments. 
The researcher obtained comments from the Crown prosecutors 

and Provincial Court judges while interviewing them as part 

of the key informants survey conducted during the summer of 


1985. Linda Trenton, an employee of the Department of Education, 
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had the brochure grade-level tested by computer. Once the 
brochure had been printed in December, 1985, Priscilla Clough, 
Provincial Court clerks representative on the Victims Committee, 
offered to distribute copies to court clerks across the Island 

and request that it be attached to all subpoenas issued. Sgt. 

Hal Marshall, R.C.M.P. representative, and Chief W.J.R. Macdonald, 
representative of the P.E.I. Association of Chiefs of Police, 
helped to distribute copies to police detachments/departments 
across P.E.I. Community Legal Information Association has 


taken responsibility for distribution to the general public. 


Exhibit 11 illustrates the cover and contents of the "Guide 
for Witnesses" brochure. In addition to information 

on court proceedings and the rights and responsibilities of 
witnesses, the eight-panel brochure includes a glossary of 
legal terms. Approximately 800 brochures were 

distributed to court clerks for attachment to subpoenas, to 
police offices across P.E.I., to private lawyers, and to the 
general public. 

The Public Legal Education Society of Nova Scotia based its 
witness brochure in part on P.E.I.'s "Guide for Witnesses" 
and R.C.M.P. representative Sgt. Hal Marshall reported at the 
Victims Committee meeting of January 29, 1987, that he had 
received a request from R.C.M.P. in Newfoundland to adapt the 


"Guide for Witnesses” for their purposes. 


Findings from the survey of Crown witnesses conducted between 
September, 1986, and January, 1987, indicate that the "Guide 
for Witnesses" brochure was not consistently being attached 

to subpoenas. Of eighty-three (83) subpoenaed Crown witnesses, 
only seven (8%) received a brochure. Of those who received 
the brochure, three (43%) found it very helpful and two (293%) 
found it somewhat helpful. | 


This finding suggests the need for staff within the criminal 


justice system with a "watchdog" function to ensure that procedural 
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changes initiated by the Victims Committee are carried out 
as planned on an ongoing basis. Such a function is included 
in the responsibilities of co-ordinators of victim services 


under the proposed Victim Assistance Programme. 


Recommendation #18: Following the conclusion of the trial 
(including sentencing, if any) each subpoenaed Crown witness 
should be sent a letter from the office of the Crown Prosecutoi 
informing them of the outcome of the trial, and thanking 

them for their co-operation. 


When asked about this recommendation during the key informants 
survey in 1985, the Crown attorneys expressed disagreement 
with the recommendation. They believe that it would call into 
question the impartiality of witnesses who are seen as simply 
doing their duty by testifying in court. Although supervisory 
police officers agreed with the recommendation on principle, 
they saw thanking witnesses and informing them of the outcome 
of the trial as a role for the court system, not the police. 
Given the lack of general support for the recommendation, the 


Victims Committee was unable to proceed further with it. 


Discussion of this recommendation led the Victims Committee 

to consider other needs and issues related to witnesses, 
particularly witness fees, separate waiting areas, and communicatior 
regarding change of plea, etc., so that witnesses do not waste 


time going to court -unnecessarily. 


The Committee recognized the need for a standard policy across 

the province regarding payment of witness fees. Upon request 

of the Committee, the researcher gathered the following information: 
statistics regarding witness fees and expenses from the Study 
for.the Plannning of Victim Assistance Services on Pak es 

the legislative mandate for payment of witness fees; and the 
payment practices of R.C.M.P. and municipal police. The resulting 
information sheet (Exhibit 12) was circulated to the Victims 
Committee and discussed at the June 14, 1985, meeting. The 
Victims Committee decided to take the matter of disparities 

in payment of witness fees to the P.E.I. Association of Chiefs 


of Police via Chief Macdonald. 


Exhibit 12. Information on Payment of Witness Fees 


Preliminary Information June, 1985 


Witness Fees 


Findings from Victims Study - 


Of 79 witnesses interviewed, 24(30.4%) did not receive witness 
fees (or had not received them at the time of the interview). 


Of the witnesses who were employed at the time of the trial, 
23 (35%) reported some loss of salary as a result of their court appearance. 
The average amount of loss reported was $89. with losses congas from 
$15. to over $200. in one case. ‘ 


Incidental expenses, e.g. child care or transportation were incurred 
by 14(18%) of the witnesses interviewed. The average amount of these 
expenses was approximately $19. 


Legislative Mandate 


The Criminal Code of Canada Sec. 772(1) lists fees that may be 
allowed to witnesses as $4.00 for each day attending trial and $ .10 
for each mile travelled, each way, to attend court. 


The Court Costs Act, R.S.P.E.1. 1974, Ch. C-26 lists witnesses fees 
as follows: basic - $10/half-day; expert $50/half-day; mileage $ .17/mile. 
This Act was repealed. in 1974 when the County Court System changed to 
Provincial Court and no new legislation pear ang. witness fees has been - 
introduced. 


Information sources: Ray Moore, Legislative Counsel 
Dorothy Kitson, Chief Court Clerk 


Payment Practices 


For all witnesses subpoenaed by the RCMP, witness fees are sent 
by mail from the Department of Justice. The rate is $10/half-day 
($50/half- -day for expert witnesses) plus mileage at .21/km. 


Charlottetown Municipal Police pay witnesses at the same rate as 
the RCMP, but witnesses are only paid upon request and victims who serve 
as witnesses are not paid witness fees since their compensation comes in 
the form of seeing justice done to the individual who victimized them. 


Summerside Municipal pays its witnesses at the rate of $20/half-day 
($75/half- -day for expert witnesses) plus expenses. At the time when 


they appear in court, witnesses are given a claim form which they present 
at Town Hall.. 
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In a letter to the P.E.I. Minister of Justice and Attorney 

General dated March 18, 1987, the P.E.I. Association of Chiefs 

of Police suggested that the following fee schedule for witnesses 
be adopted across the province: $20 per half day; $40 per 

full day; $75 per half day for expert witness. On March 31, 

1987, the Deputy Minister of Justice replied on behalf of the 
Minister that the Department is prepared to adopt the fee schedule 


as stated above. 


The Victims Committee considered the need for separate waiting 
areas for Crown witnesses and improved communication of information 
to witnesses in the proposal for a Victim Assistance Programme. 
Victim/witness services are included within the responsibility 
of victim service co-ordinators as follows: ensuring that 
witness brochures are attached to subpoenas; assisting with 
contacting victims/witnesses regarding -re-scheduling or change 
of plea in court cases; arranging for separate waiting areas 
for victims/witnesses; providing emotional support to victims/ 
witnesses when required; working with community agencies to 
provide practical services including accompaniment to court, 
transportation, babysitting, or other practical services when 


needed. " ; 


Space in the courthouses across the province will be needed 

both for separate waiting areas for Crown witnesses and for 
offices for victim service co-ordinators. Utilization of 
courthouse space was under review early in 1987. In a memorandum 
to the Minister of Justice dated February 24, 1987, the Victims 
Committee requested that the above-noted need for courthouse 


Space be considered. 


» 


Committee to Co-ordinate Resources (#19) 


Recommendation #19: A working committee should be established 
to integrate and co-ordinate available community resources 
for the benefit of crime victims. Further, this committee 
should determine the resources necessary to maintain a 

viable and effective network of services to meet the needs 

of P.E.I.'s crime victims. 


The Victims Committee has made considerable progress towards 
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implementing recommendations from the Study for the Planning 

of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. By bringing together 
representatives of most elements of the criminal justice system 
as well as community-based groups representing victim interests, 
by focusing on victims' concerns, and by discussing and initiating 
new policies, practices, and means of providing information, . 

the Victims Committee has no doubt increased the level of 
communication and co-ordination among criminal justice personnel 
in regard to services for victims of crime. At the same time, 
this process has resulted in the identification of gaps in 
services and a recognition of the need for greater attention 

to the difficulties experienced by victims of crime, particularly 
those with special needs (e.g. victims of wife assault, sexual 
assault, and drinking and driving incidents; elderly victims; 


and child victims). 


By working towards implementation of recommendations from the 
Study, the Victims Committee made as much progress as possible 
towards integrating and co-ordinating services for victims, 

given the constraints imposed by its existence as a committee 
with no additional staff resources specifically allocated for 
co-ordinating or providing services. It seems somewhat unrealistic 
to expect a committee to perform this task without such staff 
resources. 

Some frustration was expressed by members of the Victims 
Committee that the need for staff to work specifically with 

and on behalf of victims was not identified in the Study for 

- the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I., rather 
thanwleavingyiteto ithe,Committee: to “determine the resources 
necessary to maintain a viable and effective network of services 
for victims." Perhaps changes would have come about more quickly 
and victims' needs would be more adequately met by this time 

if the Study had included a more specific recommendation for 


victim assistants. 


On the other hand, through its work the Committee gained 


an in-depth understanding of the gaps in services as well 
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as the areas where increased co-ordination and integration 

of existing services would be helpful to victims. This informatior 
was not sufficiently clear from the results of the Study itself; 

an attempt to establish new services without benefit of the 


Committee's further analyses may not have resulted 


in the most efficient and effective allocation of resources. 


The need for staff resources to co-ordinate services for victims 
and to fill gaps in services was identified both by the 

Victims Committee itself and through briefs presented to the 
Committee by community groups (i.e. Transition House Association, 
P.E.I. Rape & Sexual Assault Crisis Centre, Turning Point 

Group, and Mothers Against Drunk Drivers). Therefore, the 
Victims Committee initiated a Victim Assistance Feasibility 
Study to determine the resources needed, outline specific tasks 
to be carried out by staff, develop an approach to a criminal 
injuries compensation programme, and identify potential funding 
sources for a province-wide, system-wide victim assistance 
programme. 

As mentioned earlier in this report, as part of the Victim 
Assistance Feasibility Study, a Discussion Paper was prepared 

and circulated to the Victims Committee and criminal justice 
personnel for their comments. A proposal for the ten-month 
developmental phase of a province-wide, system-wide victim 
assistance programme was then submitted to the federal Department 


of Justice; it was approved for funding in April, 1987. 


The overall purpose of the proposed victim assistance programme 
is to co-ordinate and integrate available resources into a 
viable and effective network of services to meet the needs 
of victims of crime on P.E.I. This is to be accomplished through: 
1) assisting criminal justice personnel and community agencies 

in their efforts to provide services to victims of crime; 
2) assisting victims as needed throughout their contacts with 

the criminal justice system; 


3) helping victims to access other needed services; 
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4) publicizing and assisting with the administration of a 
criminal injuries compensation programme; 

5) by functioning in a liaison and co-ordinating role, helping 
to ensure that communication channels among criminal justice 


personnel and with crime victims are open and adequate. 


The intention of the proposed victim assistance programme is 

not to duplicate or replace existing services to victims of 

crime, but to fill the gaps which have been identified and/or 

to assist criminal justice personnel with filling these gaps. 

Primary service activities will include: 

1) Provision of information - assisting police, Crown attorneys, 
and probation officers by answering inquiries, providing 
case progress information, and ensuring that victims receive 
information they need about the courts, criminal justice 
system and community services. 

2) Emotional support - short-term counselling, providing active 
listening and practical assistance to individuals suffering 
from trauma as a result of their victimization experience. 

3) Referral to needed services - assessing which services 
a victim needs, making referrals, and following up to ensure 
the appropriateness of and'satisfaction with the referral. 
This will include assessing the legal needs of wife assault 
victims and facilitating access to the appropriate resources, 
including Family Legal Aid, private lawyers, Crown attorneys, 
and Community Legal Information Association. 

4) Assistance with financial reparation - including ensuring 
that information needed for possible ordering of restitution 
is available to the court, providing information to victims 
about the civil suit process or about Judgement Recovery 
Inc. in appropriate cases, publicizing and administering 
the criminal injuries compensation programme and assisting 
with the immediate financial needs of crime victims. 

5) Working towards increased use of Victim Impact Statements 
in; Courte= including intrormation about rinancial Loss, 
and any physical injury or emotional upset to the victim 


Or Victin srftamily. 


E. 
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6) Victim/Witness Services - including ensuring that witness 


brochures are attached to subpoenas, assisting with informing 
victims/witnesses about changes in court dates; arranging 
separate waiting areas for victims/witnesses; providing 
emotional support and additional information when required; 
and working with community agencies to provide practical 
services such as transportation or babysitting, as required. 

7) Victim complaints - working, by means of established procedures 
to ensure that legitimate victim complaints receive attention 


and action. 


Priorities for referral by police and other agencies to the 
victim assistance programme will include: victims of domestic 
violence; victims of sexual assault, including incest; victims 
who have suffered physical injury; victims whose cases are 
proceeding through court; and other victims and families of 
victims suffering from discernable trauma (e.g., from drinking 


and driving incidents, robberies, etc.). 


The Victim Assistance Programme will be under the supervision 
of the Director of Community & Correctional Services. During 
the ten-month developmental phase, a Senior Co-ordinator will 
work with an Advisory Committee to: develop legislation for 

criminal injuries compensation and a victim surcharge system; 
and to establish procedures for administration, referrals, 


complaints, case management, and staff training. 


When the necessary legislative and administrative procedures 
are in place, the Victim Assistance Programme will move from 
the developmental phase to the operational phase. The five 
courthouses (Alberton, Summerside, Charlottetown, Georgetown, 
and Souris) will provide a decentralized operational base for 
victim services staff. In addition to the Senior Co-ordinator, 
two co-ordinators and two part-time secretaries will be hired 


to carry out programme activities as described above. 


Police Training (#20) 
Recommendation #20: Consideration should be given by 
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the province to the possibility of acting as a pilot test 
site for a comprehensive training program for police officers 
aimed at increasing the quality and range of services 

offered to crime victims. 


In 1985, the Atlantic Police Academy developed a course training 
standard for a three-day victim service training programme. 

This course training standard was developed for the most part 
independently of the Victims Committee and is oriented towards 
in-service training for designated officers from across the 
Atlantic Region. While this training programme may prove to 

be a valuable adjunct to a more comprehensive approach, it 

is not designed to fulfill recommendation #20. For the province 
to act as a pilot test site it would be necessary to provide 

a training programme across the board to all officers who work 
with victims of crime from all four municipal departments and 


seven R.C.M.P. detachments across P.E.I. 


Because it is not anticipated that any of the eleven police 
departments/detachments on P.E.I. will establish their own 2 
victim service units, the appropriate model for police training 
seems to be a "generalist" approach. This approach requires 

that each officer be responsible for providing immediate support ° 
as well as information and referral to crime victims. The 

Victims Committee's efforts in working with the police to implement 
certain recommendations fit well with the generalist model 

in that these efforts are directed towards modifying existing 
practices and policies. When the Victim Assistance Programme 
becomes operational, each officer will be responsible for liaison 
with programme staff. 


The need for a course training standard which would fit the 
generalist approach and which could be’ adapted for use with 

all police on P.E.I. was discussed at several Victims Committee 
meetings and brought to the attention of Cathy Bragg, Senior 
Research Officer, Causes & Prevention Research, Solicitor General 
Canada (also the Scientific Authority for the Victims Monitoring 
& Evaluation Study). Cathy Bragg provided the Victims Committee 
with several copies of a draft (dated November, 1986) “Victim 
Response Course" prepared by J. Muir and R. Van Raamsdonk in 


Calgary under contract with Solicitor General Canada. 


ae 


The draft "Victim Response Course" was reviewed by the Police 
Sub-committee (Phil Arbing, Director of Community & Correctional 
Services; Sgt. Hal Marshall, R.C.M.P.; Chief W.J.R. Macdonald, 
P.E.I. Association of Chiefs of Police; and the researcher). 

The Victim Response Course includes seven modules: Overview 

of Criminal Victimization; Elderly Crime Victims; Victims of 
Spouse Abuse; Child Victims of Abuse, Neglect & Sexual Abuse; 
Victims of Sexual Assault; Property Crime Victims; and Families 
of Homicide Victims/Death Notification. The police sub-committee 
approved the content of the modules and the training approach 


described in the Victim Response Course. 


After discussion of practical planning approaches (instructor, 
times and places of the training sessions, etc.), the sub-committee 
decided to discuss the Victim Response Course with the P.E.I. 
Association of Chiefs of Police. Copies of the curriculum 

were distributed at the Association meeting of April 16, 1987. 
Further implementation of this recommendation will be carried 

out by Phil Arbing in co-operation with the Association of 


Chiefs of Police and possibly Solicitor General Canada. 
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RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


The victims of crime monitoring and evaluation study, carried 

out with the assistance of Solicitor General Canada, was designed 
to assist the P.E.I. Department of Justice and the P.E.I. 

Committee on Victims of Crime in monitoring and documenting 

efforts to implement recommendations from the Study for the 
Planning of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. and in researching 
the impact of these efforts on victims and on the criminal 


justice system. 


The contract between Solicitor General Canada and the P.E.I. 
Department of Justice specified the number and types of surveys 
to be conducted between 1985 and 1987 for the monitoring and 
evaluation study. For comparability purposes, questionnaires 
and survey methods used were similar to those used for the 
Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I.; 
however, some changes were necessary to reflect the monitoring 
and evaluation function, e.g. some new questions asked victims 
whether recommended practices and procedures were being used 
and about the helpfulness of these new practices and procedures. 


Consistent with the 1983 surveys for the Study for the Planning 


of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I., all surveys conducted 


between 1985 and 1987 were province-wide and only adult victims 


(i.e. those over the age of 16 years) were contacted for interviews. 


The following sections describe and compare the methodology 
used with each survey during the 1983 Study and during the 


1985-1987 monitoring and evaluation study. 


A. Surveys of General Victims 
Surveys of general victims were conducted in 1983 for 


the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services 
on P.E.I. and in 1985 and 1987 as part of the monitoring 
and evaluation Study. Telephone interviews were conducted 
with victims to explore a variety of issues such as their 


perception of unmet needs, the police response, and, in 
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applicable cases, experiences with court and sentencing 


procedures. In addition to the 
up surveys of some victims were 
the incident. The objective of 
was to obtain information about 


CoOunitr 


£follow- 


completed six months after 


initial surveys, 


the follow-up surveys 


victims' experiences in 


Because very few cases proceeded to trial, only 


the analysis of the initial surveys will be included in 


this report. 


For all three surveys of general victims 


and 1987) 


CLISSAFL9 85; 


the victims of general crime to be interviewed 


were identified from Occurrence Reports received by. all 


eleven police jurisdictions on Prince Edward Island. 


iS One WE Sor 
return Victim Information Forms 
victims which occurred during a 
of the survey years. 


In 1983, survey interviews were 


and Municipal police were asked to complete and 


for all incidents involving 


two-month period of each 


completed with 184 victims, 


with 144 being victims of loss/damage and 40 victims of 


threat/attack crimes (including 


threat/attack and loss/damage incidents). 


10 victims of combined 
The 40 threat/ 


attack victims represented an 80% sample of victims during 


June and July, 1983. However, 


the 144 loss/damage victims 


who were interviewed were a randomly-selected 40% sample 


of all victims of this crime type during the survey period. 


THe SS5> 
victims, 
threat/attack victims 
threat/attack 
an 82% sample 
for incidents 


LS eo Oar 


In addition, 


and loss/damage incidents). 


telephone interviews were conducted with 109 
81 being property loss/damage victims and 28 being 


(including five victims of combined 


This represents 


of both threat/attack and property ldoss/damage 


occurring between October 15 and December 


a telephone survey of 97 general victims 


was conducted for incidents occurring between March 1 


is 
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and April 30, 1987, representing a 53% sample of the victims 
referred by the police during that time period. There 

were 18 victims of threat/attack (including two victims of 
combined incidents) and 79 victims of loss/damage only 
included in the survey. The ratios of victimization type 
are reasonably similar among the three surveys (ranging 

from 78% loss/damage victims in 1983, to 75% in 1985 and 
S1teinr 1887 d0 


All surveys were interviews; however, the time of year 

when the incident occurred differed for each survey which 

may affect the results as crime patterns may be influenced 

by the season. As well, the content of the questionnaires 
differed as some questions were asked in 1983 but not 

in 1985 or 1987. Similarly some questions were only asked 

in 1987 to determine the success in implementing recommendations 


and to obtain specific information for planning purposes. 


‘Surveys of Wife Assault Victims 


For the purposes of both the Study for the Planning of 
Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. and the monitoring 


and evaluation study, the term "wife assault" refers to 
cases of threat/attack by common law partners and boyfriends 
as well as spouses, including cases in which the victim 


is no longer living with the assailant. 


During the 1983 research, 34 wife assault victims were 
interviewed, 23 of these being referred by Anderson House 
and 11 by the police across P.E.I. The time period for 
referrals from the police was eight weeks and from Anderson 
House one year during the original Study, compared to 

18 months from both sources in the monitoring and evaluation 


study. 


For the monitoring and evaluation study, referrals of 
wife assault victims were received from police across 


P.E.I. and from Anderson House for incidents occurring 


between April 1, 1985, and September 30, 1986. The victims 
were contacted by telephone, the purpose of the survey 

was explained, and victims were given the option of a 
telephone or personal interview. All interviews were 
conducted by the researcher and took approximately one 
hour, on average, to complete. Referrals were obtained 
from the police and Anderson House on a monthly basis. 
Interviews were usually conducted between one and two 


months after the incident. 


Twenty-eight referrals were received from Anderson House, 
66 from the R.C.M.P., and 57 from the Municipal police 
(41 from Charlottetown, 13 from Summerside, two from St. 
Eleanors, and one from Kensington). Since seven of these 
were referred by Anderson House and the police, the total 


number of- victims referred was 144. 


Eighty-five victims were not interviewed for the following 
reasons: no phone in 41 cases, 18 refusals, 12 could 

not be reached or did not keep appointment, 2 victims 

had left the province, in 4 cases it was unclear who was 

the victim (i.e. fights or disturbances between partners 
rather than wife assault situations), 2 were repeat referrals 
and the victim had already been contacted, and 6 were 


omitted for other reasons. 


Fifty-nine, or 41% of the victims referred, were interviewed. 
Fourteen (27%) of the 59 victims were contacted for follow- 

up interviews because the court process had not been completed 
at the time of the first interview, three victims could 

not be reached for follow-up, and one case was still before 


the court when the survey period ended. 


Since less than half the wife assault victims referred 
during the monitoring study were interviewed, factors 
which could cause a bias in the sample should be considered. 


As in the 1983 research, by far the most common reason 
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for non-completion of interviews was inability to contact 
by telephone. In 35 cases the victim had no phone or 

an unlisted number at the time of the incident and in 

six cases the phone was disconnected or changed to an 
unlisted number between the time of the incident and the 
attempt to contact the victim for an interview. Seventeen 
of the victims without phones live in Charlottetown or 
Summerside, but for those without phones in rural areas, 
isolation and difficulty in obtaining assistance may be 


even more pronounced than for other wife assault victims. 


Another factor which could cause a bias in the sample 

is refusal to be interviewed because of a continuing live- 
in relationship with the assailant. This factor could 

mean that the sample did not truly represent the proportion 
of victims who report incidents, but then continue to 

live with their partners. However, since only nine, or 
half the victims who did not wish to be interviewed, were 
still living with the assaultive partner, it is unlikely 


that this factor had any significant impact on the research. 


Survey of Sexual Assault Victims 


The Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services 
on P.E.I. did not deal with sexual assault victims separately 


from general victims. Thus, no comparisons regarding 
sexual assault victims can be made between that study 


and the monitoring and evaluation study. 


Since the monitoring and evaluation study encompassed 

a longer period of time than the 1983 Study, it was possible 
to identify sufficient numbers of sexual assault victims 

to warrant a separate survey. Referrals of sexual assault 
victims were received from police across P.E.I. and from 

the P.E.I. Rape and Sexual Assault Crisis Centre for incidents 
occurring between April 1, 1985, and November 30 Ff ld OA. 

The victims were contacted by telephone, the purpose of 


the survey was explained, and victims were given the option 
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of a telephone or personal interview. All interviews 
were conducted by the researcher and took approximately 


one hour, on average, to complete. 


Twenty-four referrals of sexual assault victims were received 
from the R.C.M.P. and 3] from Municipal police (25 from 
Charlottetown and 6 from Summerside), and two additional 
referrals were received from the P.E.I. Rape and Sexual 
Assault Crisis Centre for a total of 57 rererrals. Twenty- 
nine of these could not be included in the survey because 
the victims were under 16 years of age in 24 cases and 
because the offence occurred before April 1, 1985, in 

5 cases, leaving 28 victims who fit the parameters of 

the research (i.e. victims over the age of 16 and incidents 
occurring between April 1, 1985, and November 30, 1986). 
Thirteen victims (46%) could not be interviewed, eight 


because they had no phone and five for other reasons. 


The P.E.I. Rape and Sexual Assault Crisis Centre referred 
several victims, but except for two they had already been 
referred by the police. The Crisis Centre helped the 
researcher contact some of the victims, however, and also 
helped design the questionnaire which was used for the 


sexual assault victims survey. 


Fifteen sexual assault victims (54%) were interviewed 
and three of these were interviewed a second time after 
the court process had been completed, while two others 
were still before the court as of November 30, 1986, and 


one could not be reached for follow-up. 


Surveys of Commercial/Institutional Victims 
For the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services 


on P.E.I., a sample of 100 commercial/institutional victims 
was identified from the Victim Information Forms completed 
by. police across PLE... for the six-week bericod from June 


} to July 15, 1983." A brier survey questionnaire, covering 
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letter and stamped, self-addressed envelope were mailed 

to the individuals identified as the complainant or contact 
person on the Victim Information Forms. The survey questionnaire 
concentrated on the financial impacts of the reported 

crimes and included questions on the victims' views of 

the services provided to them by the police and courts. 

Use of reminder letters and a telephone survey of non- 
respondents resulted in 71 completions for a response 

rate of 71%. 


The mail-out technique and questionnaire used for the 

1985 and 1987 surveys of commercial/institutional victims 

were Similar to those used in 1983. In 1985, questionnaires 
were sent to 101 commercial/institutional victims of incidents 
occurring between October 15 and December 15. Fifty-five 
victims responded for a response rate of 55%. In 1987, 

142 surveys were mailed out to victims of incidents occurring 
between March 1 and April 30. Eighty-three victims responded 


for a response rate of 58%. 


All surveys were mailouts; however, the time of year when 
the incident occurred differed for each survey which could 
affect the results as crime patterns may be influenced 
by the season. All of the surveys had acceptable response 
rates; however, in some cases, the small numbers prevented 
tests of statistical significance from being conducted. 
In other cases, results were similar so that tests were 


obviously not required. 


Surveys of Crown Witnesses 
As part of the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance 


Services on P.E.I., a telephone survey was administered 

to civilian Crown witnesses identified from Provincial 
Court records of all cases involving Criminal Code offences 
(other than impaired driving) during 1983. The initial 


sample frame consisted of 91 witnesses with identifiable 


telephone numbers. Interviews were completed with 81 
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persons for a completion rate of 89%. Some (4) refused 
to be interviewed while others (6) were not able to be 


located because the telephone numbers were no longer current. 


Because the 1983 witness survey had involved considerable 
searching for telephone numbers (witnesses' names and 
addresses only were available from court records), it 

was decided that, for the monitoring and evaluation study, 

a mailout technique would be used for surveying Crown 
witnesses. A survey was’ conducted of all Crown witnesses 
subpoenaed to appear before Provincial Court between September 
30, 1986, and January 30, 1987. Mailouts included a covering 
letter and stamped, self-addressed envelope as well as 

the questionnaire. One hundred and forty-nine questionnaires 
were mailed out, and 85 witnesses responded. The 57% 
response rate is an acceptable response rate for a mailout 


survey. 


The number of witnesses surveyed in 1987 (85 witnesses) 
was very Similar to the number surveyed in 1983 (81 witnesses). 
The respondent was the victim in 27% of the 1987 cases 


compared to 22% in 1983. 


The 1983 survey was a telephone interview while the 1987 survey 
was a mailout questionnaire. Consequently, the two survey 
instruments differ as the 1987 questionnaire omitted some 
questions to facilitate the administration as well as 

to reduce respondent burden. Also, the 1987 questionnaire 
included questions »ertaining to the implementation of 

one recommendation (#17) from the Study for the Planning 

of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. (that a witness 
information brochure be distributed with each witness 


subpoena). 


F. Interviews & Consultations with Key Officials 
During the 1983 Study, interviews were conducted with 


police and court personnel and social service agency staff. 


G. 
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These people were approached for their ideas on potential 
changes in criminal justice system procedures because 

they were seen as knowledgeable of local conditions and 
resources and aware of factors which might in the future limit 


the feasibility of new services. 


Key informant surveys were also included as part of the 
monitoring and evaluation study. During the summer of 

1985, interviews were conducted with supervising officers 
from each of the eleven police departments/detachments 

across P.E.I., the three Crown attorneys, and the three 
Provincial Court judges. Separate questionnaires were 
designed for each group to reflect the varied responsibilities. 
The purpose of these surveys was to assess the extent 

to which the recommendations were being implemented, as 

well as to determine any difficulties or disagreements 

with the recommendations and the reasons for these. Findings 


have been referred to in Section III - D of this report. 


As a further effort to seek the opinions of key personnel, 
and to examine issues related to three of the recommendations 
pertaining to wife assault, a Consultation with Senior 
Justice Personnel was held in November, 1986. The process 

or this Consultation is described ian*Séection’ Ii1s=— B27 ) 


Gf this: LTeport. 


Survey of Police Officers 

Although interviews with some police personnel were included 
in the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services 

on P.E.I. as part of the key informants survey, the evaluation 
and monitoring study included a much more extensive police 


survey. 


Between October, 1986, and January, 1987, telephone interviews 
were conducted with 46 police officers from across P.E.I. 
A research assistant called each detachment/department 


at pre-arranged times. The sample consisted of all the 


LVS 


front-line officers on duty at those times. Proportionate 
to the size of each detachment/department, the sample 
included 24 R.C.M.P. officers, 14 officers from Charlottetown 
Municipal, six from Summerside Municipal, and one each 
from Kensington and St. Eleanors Municipal Departments. 
Interviews were conducted by the research assistant and 
took thirty minutes on average to complete. The police 
survey questionnaire included general questions about 
police practices in assisting victims of crime as well 

as questions specific to those recommendations from the 
Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on 
P.E.I. which pertain to police policies and practices. 


Findings have been referred to in Section III - D of this 


a 


report. 
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RESEARCH FINDINGS 


This chapter compares findings of surveys conducted during 

the monitoring and evaluation study with findings from the 

Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I1. 
Findings which pertain to recommendations from the Study are 
discussed, as well as other findings for each survey (i.e. 
surveys of general victims, wife assault victims, sexual assault 
victims, commercial/institutional victims, and Crown witnesses). 
Information from key informant interviews and consultations 

and from the survey of front-line police officers is interspersed 


throughout Section III - D and this chapter as appropriate. 


As with the surveys conducted for the Study for the Planning 


of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I., respondents in the 


monitoring study surveys were limited to those individuals 
whose victimization was reported to the police (except for 
those wife assault victims who were contacted through Anderson 
Transition House and sexual assault victims contacted through 
the P.E.I. Rape & Sexual Assault Crisis Centre). To assist 
with analysis of findings, interviews were highly structured 
rather than open-ended. A third limitation, consistent with 
the 1983 Study, is that no interviews were conducted with 
victims under the age of 16 years; thus, no information is 


provided on children as victims of crime. 


A. General Victims 
Findings are compared for three surveys of general victims, 
‘l.e. a survey of 184 victims (144 property loss/damage 
and 40 threat/attack) from the 1983 Study; and two surveys 
from the monitoring and evaluation study: a 1985 survey 
of 109 victims (81 property loss/damage and 28 threat/attack) 
and a 1987 survey of 97 victims (79 property loss/damage 
and 18 threat/attack). 
Aly DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 
In each of the three surveys, respondents were asked to 


provide information about their marital status, level 
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of education, household size, occupation, and family income. 


Slightly more than half of those in the 1985 survey (52%) and 1987 
survey (55%) were married compared to 39% of 1983 victims. 

As might be expected, a higher proportion (44%) of 1983 

victims were single compared to 33% in 1985 and 1987. 

Few victims were separated (10% in 1983, 4% in 1985 and 

7% 2ne1987) oradivorced of 4%..4n i983). 3% 201965 and 5% 

din. L987de 


Victims were asked to indicate the highest grade or level 
of education completed. The most frequent response in 
all three surveys was some high school (ranging from 28% 
in 1985 to 30% in 1987 and 34% in 1983). The following 
table presents the data. 


Table 1. Highest Grade or Level of Education Ever Completed 


1983 1985 1987 
Level of Education = (%) # (%) # (%) 
Some elementary 9 (5) 4 (4) ] (1) 
Completed elementary 18 (10) 3 (3) ifs: (13) 
Some high school 63 (34) 30 (28) 29 (30) 
Completed high school 30 (16) 25 (23) 29 (30) 
Some technical or community college 26 (14) 20 (18) 8 (8) 
Some university 27 (15) 6 (6) 7 (7) 
Completed university 10, [ey ral (19) Jo (10) 
TOTAL 183 (99)* 109 (101)* 97 (99)* 


Source: 1983 General Victim Survey Question 35 and Questions 49 and 51 in the 1985 and 1987 Surveys 


* Percentages do not sum to 100 because of rounding. 


Approximately 17% or more of the victims in each survey 
had at least some university. As well, 15% or fewer had 


not gone beyond elementary school. 


Household size was less than four in at least 75% of the 
cases in each of the three surveys. In 1983 and 1985, 


11% of the victims lived alone compared to 9% in 1987. 


Average household size was 3.1 in 1985 compared to 3.2 


in 1987. (Average household size for 1983 was not available.) 


Victims were also asked to indicate their type of occupation 
and employment status which are presented in the following 


table. 


Table 2. Type of Occupation and Employment Status 

1983 1985 1987 

# (%) # (%) # (4) 
Student 15 (8) 14 (13) fi (7%) 
Retired 11 (6) 19 (18) 1 (11) 
Unemployed 18 (10) 8 (7) 23 (24) 
Professional 16 (9) 18 (17) 7 (7) 
Business Executive 22 (12) 12 (11) 3 (3) 
Clerical 26 (14) 6 (6) 6 (6) 
Skilled 28 (15) 12 (11) 17 (18) 
Unskilled 22 (12) 11 (10) 15 (15) 
Farmer 6 (3) 0 (0) ] (1) 
Fisherman 0 (0) 0 (0) ] (1) 
Homemaker 13 (7) 4 (4) 4 (4) 
Sales person 6 (3) 2 (2) 2 (2) 
On Compensation eli Loo -D (0) 0 (0) 
TOTAL 184 (100) 105 (100) 97 (99)* 


Source: 1983 General Victim Survey Question 38, 1985 Question 52 and 1987 Question 55. 


* Percentages do not sum to 100 because of rounding. 


The types of occupation and employment status differed 
between surveys. .For instance, in 1983 there were 10% 
unemployed compared to 24% in 1987. Few (6%) were retired 
brrly9esdeompared iton18hion *LosS.,andslLisrpiny LIS Paoc In. 1983, 


the top four types of occupation were skilled (15%), clerical 


(14%) and business executive (12%) along with unskilled 
(12%). This differed from the 1985 survey where retired 
(18%), professional (17%), business executive (11%) and 
skilled workers (11%) were the top four. Also, 1987 victims 
differed as unemployed (24%), skilled (18%), unskilled 


(15%), and retired (11%) were the major occupations. 
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For employed respondents, employment was usually full- 


time. 


Clearly, then, victims come from all walks of life. The 
skilled and the unskilled, the business executive, the 
student, the retired person may all be victims of crime. 
The differences in the surveys reflect the fact that crime 
victims are not a homogeneous group. Given the diversity 
in occupations, one would expect a similar diversity in 


income levels, as is illustrated by Table 3. 


Table 3. Total Family Income for Previous Calendar Year 
1983 1985 1987 

a (%) # (4) Fad (%) 
Less than $9,000 31 (17) 10 (9) 10 (10) 
$9,000 - $14,999 40 (22) 13 (12) 18 (19) 
$15,000 - $19,999 28 (15) 17 (16) 9 (9) 
$20,000 - $24,999 23 (13) 12 (11) 11 (11) 
$25,000 - $29,999 7 (9) 13 (12) 7 (7) 
$30,000 - $39,999 16 (9) 7 (6) 18 (19) 
$40,000 - $49,999 12 (7) 4 (4) 6 (6) 
$50,000 and over 10 (5) 5 (5) 6 (6) 
Don't know 2 (1) 13 (12) 1] (11) 
Refusal 7x5 (3) as (14) 1 Pils. 
TOTAL 184 101* 109 101* 97 99* 
Source: 1983 General Victim Question 35, 1985 Question 53, 1987 Question 55. 


* Percentages do not sum to 100 because of rounding. 


Given inflation, one might anticipate that there would 

be fewer victims reporting income levels in the lower 
ranges in 1987 than in 1983. This expectation is supported 
by the findings since the percentage of 1983 victims in | 
the below $30,000 income categories exceeded the percentage 


of 1987 victims in these categories in every instance. 


2. FINDINGS PERTAINING TO RECOMMENDATIONS #1-6 


One of the recommendations (#1) emanating from the 1983 


Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on 


P.E.I. was to encourage the use of restitution to compensate 
victims of crime. In the 1983 survey, general victims 

were not asked whether the court had ordered that restitution 
be paid to them. The 1985 survey found that seven cases 
involving property loss/damage had gone before the court 

and in one case the victim was aware that restitution 

had been ordered. In the 1987 survey, four victims indicated 
that a sentence had been imposed by the court with restitution 
being ordered in one of those cases. The small numbers 

of cases which had proceeded through court preclude drawing 


any conclusions about ordering and enforcing of restitution. 


Recommendation #2 refers to the photographing of evidence 
by police in order to more quickly return the property 

to the victim. The 1985 and 1987 surveys asked whether 

or not the police had photographed their property for 
evidence. In 13 cases in 1985 and in ll cases in 1987, 

the victims' property was photographed. As well, it is 
interesting to note that six victims' property was retained 
in’ 1985 compared to three victims *property in 19S 72% 

The property was generally retained for less than one 


month. 


In-the 1986 survey of front-line police officers, 40 officers 
(87%) stated that they were aware of the new policy guidelines 
recommending use of photographs as evidence. This practice 
seldom occurred prior to the Study for the Planning of 

Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. and the recommendation 

to photograph property whenever possible rather than holding 


it as evidence. 


Another recommendation (#3) was that a criminal injuries 


compensation programme should be considered by the province. 
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The 1987 survey explored the victims" interest in a compensation 


programme. In total, eight of the 18 threat/attack victims 
suggested they would apply to a compensation program. 


Of these eight, five indicated they would apply for medical/ 
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dental compensation, five would apply for loss of income 
compensation and six reported they would apply for pain 
and suffering compensation if it were available. In addition, 
victims were asked for an estimate of what they would 
claim if a criminal injuries compensation program were 
established. Average estimated claim amounts included 
$135 for medical, $855 for loss of income and $966 for 
pain and suffering, assuming a compensation program were 
available. Thus, although neither the numbers of victims 
applying for criminal injuries compensation nor average 
amount claimed would be large (based on a small sample 

of victims), such a program could assist some victims 

in receiving recompense for injuries inflicted as a result 


of crime. 


Another recommendation (#4) pertained to the provision 

of case progress information. The Study for the Planning 

of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. identified the 

major need of general victims related to police services 

as being the provision of case progress information. 

In 1983, 42 or 23% of the general victims expressed a 

need for case progress information which was met by the 
police. in five cases).(12%). .In)19855) 17,victims (16%) 
expressed a need for case progress information and six 
victims (35%) stated that the police provided this information. 
In 1987, 51 victims (53%) indicated a need for case progress 
information and in 19 cases (36%) the police provided 

the information. (See Table 7.) The variance in the 
percentage of victims expressing a need for case progress 
information makes it difficult to draw any firm conclusions; 
however, the percentage of victims who needed and were 
provided with case progress information by the police 

more than doubled in 1985 and 1987 compared to 1983. 

This finding suggests that police are making a greater 
effort to provide victims with case progress information 


when needed, 
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In an effort to make it easier for victims to obtain case 
progress information, recommendation #4 was implemented 
by the Victims Committee. This recommendation pertained 
to the provision of cards containing the police officer's 
name and phone number which would enable the victim to 
contact the officer should the need arise. In 1985, nine 
victims (8%) reported receiving cards and three used them 
to obtain case progress information. In 1987, four (43%) 
victims were provided with a police card and one of the 
victims in both the 1985 and 1987 surveys received the 
cards which suggests that the police have not been providing 


the cards consistently. 


In the police survey, 38 officers (83%) indicated that 

they have a supply of police cards, but only 3 (8%) of 

these officers reported giving the cards to victims in 

all cases while 16 of the 38 (42%) reported using them 

in less than 25% of cases involving victims. The most 

common reasons for not using the cards were that the officers 
give their names instead (6 responses) or that everyone 

knows them (4 responses). When police officers and victims 
know each other by name, use of the card may well seem 
unnecessary; however, in other cases victims could easily 


forget the names of unfamiliar officers. 


While police cards, if used consistently, should help 
victims who wish to contact the police, many victims may 
still expect the police to contact them since victims 
have no way of knowing when would be an appropriate time 
to contact the police. For this reason and because the 
provision of case progress information was identified 

in the 1983 Study,as the major need of general victims, 
a separate but related question was asked in the 1987 
survey. In this survey, victims were asked if the police 
had contacted them concerning what had happened in their 
case. Thirty-three (34%) victims reported the police 


had contacted them while 60 (62%) victims indicated the 


police had not. As well, four victims contacted the police 
themselves to ask questions. The 64 victims who had not 
been contacted were asked if they should have been. Forty- 
two of them (66%) said they should have been contacted. 
This finding suggests that most victims expect the police 


to let them know what happened in their case. 


A second information need identified in the 1983 study 
(recommendation #5) was the provision of crime prevention 
information. A need for crime prevention information 

was identified by 15 victims (8%) in 1983 and provided 

by police in two cases (25%); identified by 4 victims 

(4%) in 1985 and provided by police in one case (25%); 
identified by 11 victims (11%) in 1987 and provided by 
police in nine cases (82%). (See Table 7.) Although 

the variance and small numbers make these results difficult 
to interpret, the findings indicate that most victims 

in the 1987 survey who needed crime prevention information 


were given this information by the police. 


Recommendation #6 suggested there was a need to develop 


a handbook of services available to victims so the police 
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could provide information and make referrals. The recommendation 


was prompted as a result of the 1983 survey where it was 
determined that 14% of the victims were informed by the 
police about services available to help with problems 
caused by the incident. The 1985 results were lower as 
only 4% were informed compared to 18% in 1987; however, 
79% of 1985 victims and 26% of 1987 victims indicated 
that such information was not applicable in their case. 
(See Table 8.) 


To implement recommendation #6, the Victims Committee 
and Community Legal Information Association developed 
a compact Directory of Services for Victims of Crime. 
During March-April, 1986, the Directory was distributed 


to all police for their daily use. In the police survey, 
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35 officers (76%) reported having a copy of the Directory 
and 23 of those officers (66%) indicated that they find 


the Directory very useful. 


3. VICTIM NEEDS 

Financial Needs 

The surveys of general crime victims produced data on 
two distinct types of financial impacts of victimization. 
The first type of financial impact was property loss or 
damage while the second was the costs associated with 
victimization-related injuries. The majority of victims 
surveyed experienced property loss or damage only (78% 

or “14¢@ vVictine an 1963, 74 sior ey Wictims) 1198'S! and 

Slt ory FS victansein 19870": 


Victims were specifically questioned as to whether or 
not property was taken as a result of the incident. In 
1983, 64% of victims reported the loss of at least one 
item of personal property compared to 51% in 1985 and 
45% in 1987, representing a statistically significant 
difference. Thus a smaller proportion of the victims 
in the 1985 and 1987 surveys were victims of theft of 


property offences. 


Victims were also questioned as to the type and value 

of the item(s)! stolen: Pin*the L9sarsurvey, -bicycles.7(35 
victims), personal property e.g. clothes, jewelry (28 
victims) and motor vehicle parts and accessories (25 victims) 
were popular targets. In 1985, however, cash (19 victims), 
personal property (13 victims) and appliances (12 victims) 
were the most frequently stolen items. ‘Victims in 1987 

were most likely to lose motor vehiole parts and accessories 
(19 victims) followed by personal property (11 victims) 

and cash (10 victims). Thus, motor vehicle parts and 
accessories, personal property (such as clothes, jewelry 


or cameras), and cash were consistent targets. 


es 


The reported average value of the losses were as follows: 

- cash, (1983 — $232, 1935 = S393, 198/ = $84) 

- motor vehicle parts and accessories (1983 - $3,472, 
1985 = $1,734; and 13987 = $677) 

- bicycles. (1983 =.$158, 1985 _- $220, 1987 = $143) 

= personal property (1983 - $247, 1985 - $2,100, 1987 
- pod) 

- appliances (1983 - $285, 1985 - $430, 1987 - $555) 

- household items. or. furniture (1983 - $195, 1985 - $825, 
BS hip SPM eos. 

- Other. items (1983 ~- S247, 1985 - $100, 1987 ~- $170) 


Caution should be exercised in using the average value 
figures which are based on relatively few observations. 

As well, the data do not present any consistent pattern; 
for example, the average value of stolen motor vehicle 
parts and accessories declined between 1983 and 1987 while 
the average value of stolen appliances increased during 


the same period. 


In 1983, 70 victims (38%) reported property was damaged 

but not stolen compared to 46 (42%) in 1985 and 51 victims 
(52%) in 1987. Motor vehicles and dwellings or other 
buildings were most likely to have been damaged during 

the incident. The average value of damage reported was 
S291 in 1983, 8959 in 1985 and'53,4657 in 1987. The results 
would seem to suggest a tremendous increase; however, 

the 1987 results include an incident of damage caused 


by arson amounting to $60,000. 


Victims were asked to indicate whether or not at least 
part of the losses would be covered by insurance. The 
responses fluctuated between surveys as 47% (68 victims) 
in 1983, 53% (42 victims) in 1985 and 37% (29 victims) 
in 1987 were at least partially covered by insurance. 

It is apparent that the majority of victims (with the 
exception of 1985) did not have adequate insurance to 


cover their losses. For these victims, restitution 
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(recommendation #1) could be helpful providing the offenders 


were brought to court and restitution was ordered. 


Medical Needs 

Medical needs can arise as a result of physical injury 
from the incident. Victims were asked whether or not 
they had suffered any injury. Twenty victims (11%) in 
1983, 16 victims (15%). sin 1985 and 13° victime: Cisse, in 
1987 reported physical injury resulting from the incident. 
Victims were asked to identify the injuries which were 
suffered. The injuries most frequently reported in all 
surveys tended to be (1) bruises, black eyes, scratches, 
(2) cuts (other than knife wounds) and (3) broken bones 


or teeth knocked out. 


Victims were questioned as to the medical or dental attention 
required, ‘Ten, “of the. 20) (50%)) 1983 victimes, £our of the 
16.425%). 1955. vViCtims ang Gignt. Of ne 14.625). .1957, Victims 
who were injured required medical or dental attention. 

As well, treatment was required at a hospital for nine 


1983 victims, tour 1985 victims and seven 1987 victims. 


The 1985 and 1987 victims waited less than one-half hour 

for medical/dental treatment in most instances, although 

one 1987 victim waited longer than two hours. Few victims 
(two in 1983 and two in 1987) were required to stay overnight 


in the hospital as most received emergency treatment only. 


The 1985 and 1987 surveys raised additional questions 
concerning the victim's medical experience. In most instances, 
the respondent made the decision to go to the doctor's . 
office themselves. Police and relatives often suggested 

the visit to the doctor's office. Transportation to the 
fhospital was provided by an ambulance (two 1987 victims), 
police (one 1985 and one 1987 victim), relative (two 1985 
victims and one 1987 victim), by the victim themselves 


(two 1987 victims), or a neighbour or friend (one 1985 
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victim, one 1987 victim). All victims were accompanied 


to the hospital by someone which was found to be helpful 


for the victim. 


Emotional Needs 


In each of the surveys, victims were asked to report their 


reactions immediately following the incident in an effort 


to identify the emotional needs. Also, victims were asked 


to indicate any emotional effects which lasted for several 


days or more following the incident. The following table 


presents the results of the question concerning immediate 


emotional reactions. 


Table 4. Emotional Reactions Immediately After the Incident: Number & Percentage Reporting 


1983 1985 
pee a # = (8) 
Nervous 68 (37) 41 (38) 
Crying or Shaking 34 (19) 19 (17) 
Angry 143 (78) t- 76 (70) 
Confused 28 (15) 35 (32) 
Physically Sick 12 (7) 6 (6) 


Source: 1983 General Victims of Crime Survey Questions 13 A & B, 
1985 and 1987 Surveys Question 20. 


1987 

# (%) 

28 (31) 
8 (9) 

73 (80) 
10 (11) 
12 (13) 


As Table 4 suggests, the most common emotional response 


was anger. At least 70% of the victims in 
surveys reported feeling angry immediately 
incident. The next most frequent reaction 


which was reported in more than 30% of the 


each of the 
following the 
was nervousness 


cases in all 


three surveys. Confusion, crying or shaking and being 


physically sick were less frequently reported but nevertheless 


were experienced by some victims. 


The short and long term emotional effects must be considered 


in order to identify victims' emotional needs. Table 


5 shows the number of victims who reported 


experiencing 


emotional effects which lasted for at least several days. 


Table 5. Emotional Reactions Lasting Several Days ov More After the Incident: Number & Percentage 


Reporting 
joaa 1985 1987 
t] (%) # (%) s (%) 
Nervousness 26 (14) a5 (23) 7 (18) 
Crying or Shaking 8 (4) 3 (3) 1 Q) 
Fear of being alone 20 (1) 2 (vy) 6 (6) 
Fear of entering your home 16 (2) 3 (12) 3 (3) 
Fear of going out at night 2h (t)) 4 (43) 8 (5) 
Anger a? (3) 9 (17) a2 (42) 
Memory Loss 4 (2) Q (Q) ) (0) 
Confusion ? (4) e (&) Q (0) 
Physical sickness + (2) g (@) 1 (i) 
Trouble sleeping at (rd) g (a) 1 qi) 
Neadac hes bt (@ RS (® 2 (2) 
Lack OF appetite g ® Li qr) ® (®) 
Source: 1983 General Victims Surwey Question MM, MBS and MB? Questia 2) 
Anger was the most frequent lingering as well @s inmedizt= 


emotional reaction te the crime. Nerveustess wes the 

second most reported lingering and immediate emotion! 
reaction. Im adg@itien, some WictiRSs rererted they were 
afraid of heing ahene, ef geinge ewe |@t BRigGhe and of arte 
their Qum home. Some wictims alse rergerted faexing croubl= 
sleeping. Hence, the ineident weuld agrear t2 imme cert 
Some Wickims te experience 2@ lasting ametienmal tsacth 


Table @ compares male and female neactiens. Im is = rSstimne 


RQ Roke Bhat lL2@e? male and female “wactues ase hotesd much 
Rhe same reactien after the imendent: angen, Jens Tess 
and physical sickress. Howevem, [283 and LS ieee 
WALCHIMS were mach mere likely thanm male wacom = fee 
Reen RErVeUSs and CErylne Qr WMekime lmedhatsly sitter oh 
Lagigent . 
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Table 6. Immediate Emotional Reactions of Males and Females: Number & Percentage Reporting 


1983 1985 1987 
M F M i M F 

# (%) # (%) e (3) #7) # (%) # (%) 
Nervousness 6 (6) 20 (25) BSCS 7 = 035) peas 10. €24) 
Crying ie A 6 (8) SOC) Oh aa. ee 0 (0) aed 
Fear of alone 2. ite) 18 (23) 52 OS) 9 eS) Tee C2) es) 012) 
Fear of home 2 (2) 14 (18) fae ei Uh AeA 1) RO awe 
Fear of going out at night Seis) 182 (23) 5 (Bee 9 C19) ZA eee so Aa) 
Anger se. {30} ~ 28° (3?) 1] (18) 8 (17) 21 (40) 21 (50) 
Confusion 4 (4) 3 (4) eS) ee ee CG) 0} SCS) e660) 
Physical sickness 2, (2) 2 53) 0.10) seo. oC) Coto oz) 
Trouble sleeping 8 (8) 13 (16) ne Ss Gt) Te CZ) no 0} 
Headaches 5 (5) 6 (8) De (ees ea) 2. Ae 0 (0) 
Lack of appetite 4 (4) 5 (6) Teac 2)) Oe CD) HG) -Onat0} 


With respect to lasting reactions, both males and females 
were likely to experience anger. Females, however, were 
more likely than males to be nervous, to be afraid of 
being alone, of going out at night and of entering their 
own home. As well, crying and having trouble sleeping 


were more frequently reported by women than men. 


Victims were also asked to indicate the emotional support 
provided by family and friends after the incident. In 
the majority of cases, victims discussed the incident 
with a family member or a close friend (94% in 1983, 84% 
in 1985 and 98% in 1987), which was found to be helpful 
in the majority of instances (78% in 1983, 80% in 1985 
and 85% in 1987). 


The 1987 survey further explored the need for emotional 
support by asking whether or not counselling services 

were needed. Four 1987 victims suggested counselling 
services were needed. As well, four 1985 victims utilized 
counselling services compared to one 1987 victim. The 


1985 victims used community mental health, school counsellors 
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and Addiction Services counselling which was found to 
be helpful by two out of the three victims who responded 
to the question. One 1987 victim discussed the incident 


with the school counsellor which was found to be helpful. 


Practical Needs 

Victims of crime may have practical needs which emerge 

from the incident. Consequently, victims were asked to 
identify what could or should have been done by the community 
or the criminal justice system to help people who have 

been a victim of crime. Victims were asked to indicate 

if they required assistance, for example with emergency 

home repairs, and if so who provided the assistance. 


The following table represents the data. 


Table 7. Perceived Need for Specific Types of Assistance: Numbers Indicating Need 


1983 (Sample size: 184) 


Social Not 
Police Family Friends Neighbour Agency Other Provided 

Emergency home repairs ] 
Advice on practical matters 2 ] 

Someone to stay with to 

provide company 4 6 ] 

Someone to talk to for 

a while after police left 11 12 ] 2 
Information about case 

progress ; 5 37 
Crime prevention 2 is 


information 
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1985 (Sample size: 109) 


Social Not 
Police Family Friends = Neighbour Agency Other = Provided 
Emergency home repairs 1 
Advice on practical matters 1 | é 
Someone to stay with to 
provide company 3 4 
Someone to talk to for 
a while after police left 3 3 ‘ ] 
Information about case 
progress 6 11 
Crime prevention 
information 1 3 
1987 (Sample size: 97) 
errr ec nc anne en nn ne--- Provided by -----------------------—-------- 
” Social Not 
Police Family Friends Neighbour Agency Other Provided 
Emergency home repairs ] ] 
Advice on practical matters 11 ] 3 ] 
Someone to stay with to 
provide company 5 5 
Someone to talk to for 
a while after police left 3) . 4 ] 
Information about case 
progress ] 3 28 
Crime prevention 
information 2 


Source: 1983 General Victim Survey Question 29, 1985 and 1987 Question 34. 


The data demonstrate that the police, family and friends 

meet differing perceived needs of victims. For example, 
family and friends meet the need of having someone to 

talk to for a while after the police leave and providing 
company for the victim. Police most often fill the role 

of providing case progress information, practical advice, 

and crime prevention information. However, unmet needs 

were identified by some victims in the areas of case progress 


and crime prevention information as discussed previously. 
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Secondary Needs 
The 1983 General Victims Survey defined secondary needs 


as the impacts and associated victim needs arising from 
the way in which the criminal justice system deals with 
crime victims. This section will include victim perceptions 
of the way in which the police responded to their needs. 


Victims' contacts with the court will also be discussed. 


Prior to dealing with the victim's perception of the police 
and courts, it is interesting to assess their perception 

of the punishment deserved by the person who committed 

the crime. Victims were provided with a list of sentencing 
alternatives in order to identify what punishment they 
thought the person who committed the crime deserved. 
Twenty-seven victims (15%) in 1983 thought the offender 
should go to prison, as compared to 13 (12%) in 1985 and 
20213)" in 1987.” Slightly more thought that the offender 
shouted pay a rane (27% in 983, 21tin 1935, 22% an 1957): 
The most popular alternative sentences which victims felt 
the offenders deserved were restitution (28 victims in 
1983, 25 in 1985, and 44 in 1987) and community work/service 
(four victimes in 1983416 2n.1995 and 19 in 987 katie 
warning/talking to (seven victims in 1983, 19 victims 

in 1985, and eight in 1987) "as well as psychiatric/alcohol 
treatment (six victims in 1983, nine victims in 1985, 


and two victims in 1987) were also considered. 


In addition, victims were asked if the person should be 
required to make good directly to the victim for the harm 
done... The: majority of victims (62% in 1983, 56% in 1985, 
and 59% in 1987) thought the offender should be required 
to make good directly to them. ’ 


Approximately one-third of 1983 and 1985 victims had experienced 
a Similar crime in the past compared to approximately 
one-half of 1987 victims. Also, an increasing percentage 


of victims had previously been victimized by another kind 
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ofPcrimée: 0iSe in wes 25s ine sss “and-41¥-in' bos7) s 
Hence, a Significant portion of victims has experienced 


a crime in the past. 


Victims were questioned as to how the police handled the 
incident. In approximately 75% of the cases in each of 
the surveys, the victim themselves called the police. 
Sometimes (23 victims in 1983, 16 victims in 1985, and 

11 victims in 1987) a family member called the police 
while in a few cases a friend, neighbour or stranger first 


contacted the police. 


Victims were questioned as to how quickly the police were 
called after the crime occurred. The answers varied from 
less than half an hour to twenty hours or longer. In 

1983 and 1985, in 44% of the cases, the police were called 
within half an hour as compared to 38% in 1987. However, 

the police were not called until one hour later or longer 

in 37% of the cases in 1983, 42% in 1985), and 32% in'1987. 
Thus, elapsed time between the incident and contact with 


the police varied somewhat. 


The 1985 and 1987 surveys further explored the issue of 
reporting the crime. In 1985, 52% of the crimes were 
reported between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. compared to 39% in 

1987. On the other hand, 51% of the 1987 cases were reported 
between 4 p.m. and midnight. Some victims (7% in 1985 

and 15% in 1987) called the police between midnight and 
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Police response time was also considered. In 25% of the 
cases in 1985, police arrived in less than 15 minutes 
compared to 30% in 1987. In fact, in approximately 40% 
of the cases in both surveys the police arrived within 

a half hour. In slightly more than 20% of the cases the 
victim went to the police station. As well, the victim 


did not expect the police at the scene in some cases (15% 
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in 1985 and 20% in 1987). Overall, police arrived within 
the hour in 50% of the 1985 cases and 42% of the 1987 
cases. Police response time could influence the victim's 


perception of the police. 


Victims were given a series of statements about possible 
ways the police could have handled the case. They were 
then asked to indicate if the statement was true or not 
true in their case. Table 8 presents the data. Two cautions 
should be given regarding interpretation of the data. 

In 1985 and 1987, the option "not applicable/don't know" 
was provided on the questionnaire; thus a consistently 
higher percentage of victims in these surveys gave this 
response. Also, negative wording of three statements 

in the 1983 survey (e.g. "The officer was not sympathetic 
to my situation") may have caused some victims to respond 
differently. These were changed to positive statements 
in the 1985 and 1987 questionnaires to avoid respondent 
confusion; however, this change does make it difficult 


to compare the results for these three statements. 


Zs 


Table 8. General Victims’ Perception of Police Performance 


Not Applicable/ 


True Not True Don't Know 

# (%) # (%) # (%) 

The police responded quickly 1983 129 (70) 5] (28) 4 (2) 
after they were told of the 1985 69 (63) 12 (11) 28 (26) 
crime 1987 74 (76) 13 (73) 10 (10) 
The officer was polite and 1983 170 (92) 1 (6) 3 (2) 
courteous to me 1985 106 (97) ] (1) 2 (2) 
1987 88 (91) 6 (6) 3 (3) 

* The officer was sympathetic to 1983 145 (79) 35 (19) 4 (2) 
my situation 1985 94 (86) 12 (11) 3 (3) 
1987 id (77) 14 (14) 8 (8) 
The police made me feel partly 1983 ZS (13) 160 (87) ] (.5) 

responsible for the incident 1985 ity (10) 94 (87) 4 (4 
1987 10 (10) 83 (86) 4 (4) 

The presence of the officer 1983 86 (47) 94 (51) 4 (2) 
made me feel safe and secure 1985 38 (35) 5 (5) 66 (60) 
1987 35 (36) 7 (7) 55 (57) 
The police did all they could to 1983 si (60) 52 (28) 21 (LT) 
locate and arrest the criminal 1985 43 (39) 25 (23) 41 (38) 
1987 38 (39) 24 (25) 35 (36) 
* I was kept informed of what 1983 104 (57) 79 (43) ] (.5) 
happened during the 1985 30 (28) 67 (61) 12 Cub) 
investigation of the incident 1987 31 (32) 59 (61) 7 (7) 
The police told me about services 1983 25 (14) 159 (86) 0 (0) 
available to help with problems 1985 4 (4) 19 (17) 86 (79) 
caused by the incident 1987 18 (18) 53 (55) 25 (26) 

* The police gave me helpful 1983 108 (59) 76 (41) 0 (0) 
information on crime prevention 1985 22 (20) 70 (64) 17 (16) 
1987 19 (20) 65 (67) 12 (13) 


* These statements were negatively worded in the 1983 survey, but the responses have been transposed 
for this Table. 


Source: 1983 General Victims of Crime Survey Question 27, 1985 and 1987 Survey Question 29. 


The majority of victims thought the police responded quickly 
when they were told of the crime (70% in 1983, 63% in 

1985, 76% in 1987), were polite and courteous (92% in 

1983, 97% in 1985, 91% in 1987), and sympathetic (79% 

in. 1983.,).86% an 1985 074 & una LIST AG 
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the police made the victim feel partly responsible for 
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the incident. The presence of the police officer seemed 

to have an impact on some victims' sense of safeness and 
security: (Ageedi 1983, 35%.1021985, “anda36sui1n 198; indicated 
the presence of the officer made them feel safe and secure). 
The above items dealt with victims' perceptions concerning 


the police officer's attitude. 


Other teens dealt with victims' perceptions of the police 
officer's conduct in handling the incident. For instance, 
victims were questioned as to whether or not the police 

had made maximum efforts to locate and arrest the criminal. 
In 1983, 60% of the victims thought the police had done 

all they could compared to 39% in both 1985 and 1987. 

A substantial portion of victims, however, responded "don't 
know" or "not applicable" to this question (11% in 1983, 
sOsuinieaSseand 36% in 1987). 


Police may provide victims with information concerning 

the investigation, services available to help with problems 
caused by the incident and crime prevention. The data 
would seem to illustrate that in the majority of cases 

the police do not provide victims with these kinds of 
information; however, it should be kept in mind that in 
some instances such information may not be required by 


the victim. 


The victim's overall perception of the police would appear 
to be positive. When asked about their overall satisfaction 
with the way the police handled their case, the majority 

of victims were very satisfied or satisfied (74% in 1983, 
84% in 1985 and 75% in 1987) with a smaller percentage 

being, unsatisfied (26% in, 1983, 16% in.1985 and 20% in 
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In addition, 1985 and 1987 victims were asked to indicate 
how police could improve their responses to victims. of 


crime. The most frequent responses in 1985 were to take 
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the incident more seriously and do more about it (nine 
victims), respond more quickly (seven victims), provide 

case progress information (five victims) and be more sensitive 
to and aware of the victim's feelings (three victims). 

As well, 1987 victims thought the provision of case progress 
information (five victims), taking the incident more seriously 
(five victims), and following the victim's leads (three 


victims) were improvements which the police could make. 


Secondary needs (defined previously as the impacts and 
associated victim needs arising from the way in which 
the criminal justice system deals with crime victims) 
may also occur as a result of the victim's contact with 
the court system. Hence, victims were questioned as to 


their perceptions of and contact with the court system. 


Suspects were identified in slightly more than one out 

of every three cases (35% in 1983, 37% in 1985 and 41% 

in 1987). The 1985 and 1987 surveys asked additional 
questions concerning the court process. In 16 cases in 
1985 and 12 cases in 1987, charges were laid. The police 
laid the charge in the majority of cases (nine in 1985 
and seven in 1987). If charges were not laid, the 1987 
survey found the main reason was because of a lack of 
evidence (ten cases). Other reasons included the victims 
were young offenders (two cases), or the victims did not 


want charges (two cases). 


In those cases where.the charges were laid, the 1985 and 
1987 surveys explored the issue of contact with the Crown 
prosecutor. Only two of the 1985 victims (one by phone 
and one in person) and none of the 1987 victims had talked 
with the Crown prosecutor at the time of the survey. 

Two victimes in 198s and» three’ victims: in is? thought 

the Crown prosecutor should have talked with them. The 
1985 victims discussed court dates and time (two cases), 


what charges are being laid and why (one case) and development 
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of the case (one case). Suggestions as to how the Crown 
prosecutor could improve treatment of victims of crime 
consisted of explaining court procedures (one case in 
1987) and providing more information to victims (one case 
iN LOSS jc. 


In ten cases in 1985, the case had gone to court for’ plea 
compared to five cases in 1987. In 1985, seven of the 
accused pleaded guilty and one pleaded not guilty. In 

the other two cases, the victim did not know the plea 

of the accused. However, in 1987 three pleaded not guilty 
while two pleaded guilty. None of the 1985 victims and 
two of the 1987 victims attended court. None of the 1985 
or 1987 victims had testified in court.at the time of 


the survey. 


In 1987, four victims indicated a sentence had been imposed 
by the court. All of these victims were aware of the 
sentence as a result of either hearing the judge give 

the sentence (two victims) or else reading it in the paper 
(two cases). In 1985, victims were either told by the 


police (one case) or read it in the paper (two cases). 


The sentences were fines (two cases in 1985 and one in 

1987), jail (one case in 1985 and one case in 1987), probation 
(one case in 1985 and one case in 1987), combined fine 

and probation (one case in 1987). One 1987 and no 1985 

victims received a copy of the probation order. As well, 

in one instance in 1985 and in one instance in 1987 restitution 


was ordered. 


Satisfaction with the court disposition was mixed. One 
1985 victim was satisfied with the court disposition while 
another was unsatisfied and another undecided.’ On the 
other hand, only one of the four 1987 victims where there 


was a decision was satisfied with the court disposition. 
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In 1987, all respondents were informed that, in some parts 
of Canada, Victim Impact stwe ements (that is, statements 
about the emotional, physical, and/or financial effects 

of the crime on the victim) are being used in court at 

the time of sentencing. The respondents were then asked 
whether, if their case went to court, they would want 

to provide information for a Victim Impact Statement. 

As one might expect, 72 victims (75%) indicated they would 
want to provide this information. This would seem to 
suggest that victims would be willing to provide additional 
information to ensure the effects of the crime are fully 
understood in the courts. Victim Impact Statements represent 
one means for victims to enhance the prospects of the 


court taking their needs into consideration. 


Civil suits represent another option for victims to recoup 
some of their losses. Few (two victims in 1985 and four 
victims in 1987) had had the possibility of a civil suit 
mentioned to them. If it was mentioned, it was usually 
the police who suggested it (one of two victims in 1985 
and three of four in 1987). 


4. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS & CONCLUSIONS 
The following is a point-form summary of the major findings 
and conclusions resulting from a comparison of the 1983, 


1985, and 1987 victim surveys. 


* The policy of using photographs as evidence whenever 
possible and returning victims' property as soon as 
possible seems to have been implemented by police on 


P.E.I. to quite a large extent. 


* Findings suggest that, if a criminal injuries compensation 
programme were established on P.E.I., numbers of victims 
applying and average claim amount would not be large, 
but such a programme would assist some victims in receiving 


recompense for injuries inflicted as a result of crime. 
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primarily due to lack of evidence. 


* Respondents in the 1987 survey were asked whether, if 
their case went to court, they would want to provide 
information for a Victim Impact Statement. Seventy- 
five percent indicated they would want to provide this 


information. 


Wife Assault Victims 


The following analysis includes general findings from 


the wife assault surveys and findings related to the 


recommendations from the Study for the Planning of Victim 


Assistance Services on P.E.I. which were specific to wife 


assault victims (#'s 7-16). When appropriate, current 


findings are compared with findings from research conducted 


during 1983 for the Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance 


Services on P.E.I. Findings from the police survey which 


relate to recommendations #'s 7-16 are also included where 


appropriate. 


The 1983 research included 34 victims of wife assault 

while the survey conducted during 1985-86 for the monitoring 
and evaluation study included 59 victims. In both studies, 
wife assault victims were referred by police across P.E.I. 
and by Anderson House. 

1. DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 

The wife assault victims ranged in age from early twenties 
to over 60 years of age. Although none had completed 
university, most had at least some high school education 
(79% of the 1983 sample and 90% of the 1985/86. sample). 

Most lived in a single house (47% and 54%) or a low-rise 
apartment (27% and 24%). Household size at the time of 

the interview ranged from 1-12 persons, but was most heavily 
distributed in the range of 2-5 persons. The majority 

of victims (56% and 54%) had at least one child under 


Six years of age living with them. 
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Many of the wife assault victims were homemakers only 

during the year they were interviewed (41% in the 1983 

study and 46% in the 1985/86 study), but many also worked 
outside the home (44% and 51%) while the remainder were 
looking for work except for one victim in the 1983 sample 
who was a student. Most of those employed worked at service, 


blue collar, or clerical jobs. 


Table 9. Total Family Income for Previous Calendar Year 
1983 1985-86 

# (4) # (%) 
Less than $9,000 15 (44). 10 (17) 
$9,000 - $14,999 7 (20) 18 (30) 
$15,000 - $19,999 4 12)" 8 (14) 
$20,000 - $24,999 2 (6) 8 (14) 
$25,000 - $29,999 ] (3) 3 (5) 
$30,000 - $39,999 ] (3) 3 (5) 
$40,000 - $49,999 ] (3) 0 (0) 
$50,000 and over 1 (3) 0 (0) 
Don't Know/Refusal re (6) 9 (15) - 
TOTAL 34 100 59 100 
Source: 1983 Wife Assault Survey Question 37, 1985-86 Survey Question 51. 


Table 9 illustrates the range of family income for both 
samples. Total family income was under $25,000 for 823% 

of the victims in the 1983 sample and 74% of the victims 

in the 1985/86 sample; however, there was some representation 


from all income levels. 


2. FINDINGS RELATED TO RECOMMENDATIONS #7-16 
Recommendations #7-16 from the Study for the Planning 
of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. specifically address 


the needs of wife assault victims. 


Recommendation #7 (that police develop a system to identify 
and count wife assault cases) is related to statistical 
purposes rather than having any direct effect on victims. 
This recommendation has been implemented: R.C.M.P. now 
code wife assault cases separately from other assaults 


and the municipal police across P.E.I. are keeping more 
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complete statistical records on reported cases of wife 
assault. This means that it is now easier to obtain an 
estimate of the reported incidence of wife assault on 
Py Srilep lars 


During the 1983 study, the number of reported cases of 
wife assault on P.E.I. was estimated at 156 per year or 
an incidence rate of 5.8 per thousand per year (including 
only those cases which were reported to the posacel 

The current research was designed to include referrals 

of all cases reported to the police on P.E.I. for an eighteen 
month period (April 1, 1985, to September 30, 1986). 
Reported cases totalled 123 for 18 months, or an estimate 
of 82 reported cases per year and an incidence rate of 
three per thousand per year using the same census figures 
as in the 1983 study (26,560 husband-wife families on 
PeBsl ee. 


In the 1983 study, 46% of the reported cases were from 

the Charlottetown Municipal Police Department compared 

to 33% in the current study. The estimated number of 

cases per year for Charlottetown Municipal during the 

1983 study was 72 cases, whereas only 41 cases over 18 

months or 27 per year were reported to Charlottetown Municipal 
during the current study. Using the same census figures 
(2,675 husband-wife families in Charlottetown), reduces 

the estimated reported incidence within Charlottetown 

£From)2. 73 0re27per thousand =in 1983 to (ls jor LOU per«thousand 
for the eighteen month period of the 1985-86 survey. 


On both a province-wide basis and within the City of 
Charlottetown, the reported incidence of wife assault 
appeared lower in 1985-86 than in the 1983 study. This 
apparent decrease is supported by remarks from police 

noting a decrease in reported cases and a decreased occupancy 
rate at Anderson House during the 1985-86 fiscal year 
(although this was followed by a temporary upsurge during 

the summer of 1986). 
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As the remainder of this report will indicate, there are 

no apparent reasons why victims would have been more reluctant 
in 1985-86 than in 1983 to call the police or to seek 

help from Anderson House. The decrease in reported incidents 
seems to have been only a temporary phenomenon, however, 

Since informal reports from both the police and Anderson 

House indicate an increase in wife assault cases during 

1987. 


Recommendation #8 refers to an amendment to the Mental 

Health Act which had been passed by the legislature but 

not proclaimed, and which would remove people abusing 

alcohol from their homes and place them in treatment facilities. 
Because of the extensive involvement of alcohol in wife 

assault cases, (alcohol/drug addiction was reported to 

be a factor in 74% of the cases in the original study) 

the Study recommended that the proposed legislation be 

reviewed with a view to the protection of women and children 


while carefully considering the human rights issues involved. 


After reviewing the proposed legislation, the P.E.I. Committee 
on Victims of Crime decided that it would not be a feasible 
solution to the problem, but that there still remains 


a need for protective mechanisms for wife assault victims. 


In some cases, the police are beginning to take the action 
of removing the abusive partner from the home, or finding 
him if he has left the scene, and either placing him in 
jail overnight or taking the necessary steps to have him 
admitted to a detox unit or psychiatric unit. Forty-nine 
of the 59 victims (83%) in the current study contacted 

the police and in nine cases the police, generally R.C.M.P., 
did remove the assailant. However, in six additional 
cases, the victim asked the police to remove the assailant 
and they did not, indicating to the victim that they did 
not believe they had the authority to do so. 
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In the police survey, 31 officers (67%) said that when 

an assault has been committed or is likely to be committed, 
they have removed the assailant in at least 50% of these 
cases and placed him in jail, detox, or psychiatric facility. 
Only two said that they have never removed the assailant 

and when asked why not said they tried instead to persuade 


the victim to leave. 


The alternative to removing the assailant from the home 

is most often for the victim and children to leave home. 
Twenty-nine of the 34 victims (85%) in the 1983 study. 

and 38 of the 59 victims (64%) in the current study took 
shelter outside their homes following the incident, most 
frequently at Anderson House. This represents a moderately 
Significant decrease (significant at the 5% level) in 

the proportion of victims who took shelter outside their 
homes. This difference could well be due, at least in 
part, to the police recently taking the initiative in 

some cases to remove the assailant, instead of the victim, 


from the home. 


In some cases, police intervention, laying charges and 
removing the assailant temporarily is a sufficient deterrent 
to prevent further assaults and harassment while the case 
proceeds through court, but in some cases - often the 


more serious ones - it is not. 


A follow-up survey was conducted with victims when charges 
had been laid and the court process had not bee completed 

at the time of the first interview. Out of nine follow- 

up interviews conducted, five victims indicated that they 

did have further problems with the assailant. These problems 
included threats and harassment in three cases, a further 
assault and threats in one case, and refusing to return 


the children after a visit in one case. 


Discussions about the difficulty of providing protection 


to wife assault victims often centre around the matter 
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of the victim continuing to live with the assailant. 

While this situation presents a real dilemma to the criminal 
justice system, most of the victims interviewed either 
were not living with the assailant at the time of the incident 
or did not continue to live with him following the incident. 
In most cases, the victim did not wish to have any further 
contact with the assailant although sometimes contact 


was necessary because of child visitation rights. 


In the 1983 victims study, only one of the 11 police-referred 
victims compared to 21 of the Anderson House referred 

victims were living with their assailants at the time 

of the incident. Only 10 of the 23 victims referred by 
Anderson House contacted the police as a result of this 
incident and six of those ten waited until they were in 
Anderson House before contacting the police. The most 
frequent reasons for not contacting the police were that 

they didn't think it would help and they were scared of 

their partner's reaction, or that they had called the 


police in the past and they wouldn't get involved. 


Thus it appeared that wife assault victims living with 

their assailants were not likely to call the police for 

help. Also, the extent and type of emotional reactions 
reported by wife assault victims were more severe than 

those reported by other victims of crime, pointing to 

the need for an understanding and sensitive response to 

wife assault victims. These two factors lead to Recommendation 
#9 which reads in full: 


A review should be undertaken to determine causes 
of the apparent reluctance of wife assault victims 
living with their assailants to call the police. 
In addition, the adequacy of current police 
responses to wife assault complaints should be 
monitored to ensure that all reasonable efforts 
are being made to support and assist these victims. 


In the current sample of 59 wife assault cases, 36 of 


the victims were living with their assailants and 23 were 
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not. When the two samples are compared, the percentage 
of victims living with their assailants is very similar 
(65% in the 1983 sample and 61% in the 1985/86 sample) ; 
the slight variance is far from being statistically significant, 


thus the two samples are similar in this respect. 


In the current sample, the police were contacted in 49 

out of 59 cases or 83% of the cases, compared with 21 

out of 34 cases or 62% of cases in the 1983 sample. The 
increase in the proportion of victims contacting the police 
is statistically significant at the 5% level of significance; 
in other words, the victims in the 1985/86 sample were 
somewhat more likely to contact the police than the victims 
in the 1983 sample. Also, except for one case in which 

the victim had called the police previously and they did 

not respond, in the current sample the reasons for not 
calling the police did not reflect negatively on the police 
response. Compared to the 1983 study, there seems to 

be less hesitancy to call the police, regardless of whether 
the victim is living with the assailant or not, and less 

of a perception that the police will not respond to domestic 


disturbances. 


In the 1983 survey of wife assault victims, the most frequently 
expressed need (by 91% of the victims interviewed) was 

for professional help, that is counselling and/or alcohol 
treatment, for their assailants. The Turning Point group 
counselling programme for men who batter was begun in 

May, 1984. Recommendation #10 encourages ref2rrals to 

Turning Point from police, social workers, other counsellors, 
and the courts as well as referral for addiction treatment 


when appropriate. 


In the 1985-86 survey, victims were asked what they thought 
would make their partner or ex-partner stop being abusive. 
Responses were as follows: help with his addiction/stop 


drinking - 22 (37%); counselling/Turning Point/psychiatric 


help - 16 (27%); keeping away from him - 10 (17%); nothing 

- 6 (10%); not being allowed to get away with it - 2 (3.5%); 
just a one-time occurrence - 2 (3.5%); and don't know 

#1 (2%)>5 


The assailant was referred to Turning Point in only 13 
of the 59 cases (22%) in the current survey, as far as 
the victim was aware. Information about Turning Point 


was provided most frequently by the victim or in some 


cases by counsellors. In four of the 13 cases, the assailants 


chose not to attend the sessions, thus in only 9 cases 
(15%) the assailant was potentially able to benefit from 


Turning Point. 


None of the victims indicated that police officers referred 
the assailants to Turning Point. However, in the survey. 
of 46 police officers conducted in 1986, 13 officers (283%) 
indicated that they had made at least one referral to 


Turning Point since the programme began. 


In the 1983 study, emergency shelter was needed by 85% 

of the victims, most of whom found this shelter at Anderson 
House. This led to recommendation #11, stressing the 
importance of Anderson House to wife assault victims and 


the need for stable and adequate funding. 


Of the 59 victims in the current sample, 39 or 66% sought 
shelter at Anderson House following the recent incident 
or at some time in the past. Only one of these victims 
did not receive the help she needed: she called twice 
but Anderson House was full both times and the staff did 
not suggest any alternative (this victim had no family 


on P.E.I. and nowhere else she could go). 


In the 1983 survey, victims were not asked about their 
level of satisfaction with services provided by Anderson 


House. In the current survey, all 38 victims who received 
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shelter at Anderson House were either very satisfied or 


satisfied with the services provided. 


Transportation to a safe place to stay was needed by 41% 

of wife assault victims in the 1983 study and although 

only two victims had serious difficulty getting to Anderson 
House, it was noted that neither Social Services nor the 
police had a clear-cut, consistent policy regarding transportation 
to Anderson House. Also, lack of available transportation 
was seen as a possible deterrent for victims from outside 
the Charlottetown area who would otherwise seek shelter 

at Anderson House. This resulted in Recommendation #12 
which was acted upon in 1984 when Social Services initiated 
a policy of providing transportation to Anderson House. 

In the current wife assault victims sample, 29 of the 

59 victims (49%) needed help to get to a safe place to 
stay, but only four of these had to pay for transportation 


themselves, including two who came from out-of-province. 


Access to legal services is an important need of wife 

assault victims. Twenty-five or 74% of the victims interviewed 
during 1983 and 38 or 64% of the victims interviewed during 
1985-86 (not a statistically significant change) needed 


information on legal procedures. 


Of eight wife assault victims (24%) who sought assistance 
from Legal Aid during the 1983 survey, only one got the 
help she needed. The difficulties reported by wife assault 
victims in obtaining legal assistance led to recommendation 
#13, that the P.E.I. Department of Justice conduct a review 
of P.E.I. Legal Aid, with consideration being given to 


the needs of wife assault victims. 


Of the 59 victims interviewed in the 1985-86 survey, 21 
(36%) sought help from Legal Aid (not a significant change 
from the proportion of wife assault victims seeking help 


in 1983). Seven of these victims were satisfied, but 
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fourteen were not. Thus, a higher percentage of wife 
assault victims who sought help from Legal Aid - an increase 
from 13% to 33% - were satisfied with services provided, 

but the change is not statistically significant and the 


need has still not been adequately addressed. 


Another need identified in the 1983 study was for case 
progress information from the police, as well as clear 
information about whether charges were being laid and 

by whom, or whether a recognizance order or restraining 


order was being sought (Recommendation #14). 


The "What Battered Women Should Know about the Law" brochure, 
developed by the Justice Resource Service in December, 

1983, provides information about legal options. Only 

_one of the 59 wife assault victims in the current sample 

was given a brochure by the police, but 13 others received 

it from Anderson House staff or counsellors and all who 

read it found it helpful. 


In the police survey, only 18 officers (39%) indicated 

that they had read the "What Battered Women Should Know 
about the Law" brochure and only 6 officers (13%) had 

ever given any of these brochures to wife assault victims. 
The most frequent reasons for not distributing the brochure 
were that the officer had not seen it (14 responses) or 
that it was not available in the office (8 responses). 

This finding suggests the need for a renewed effort to 
familiarize police officers with the brochure and encourage 


them to distribute it to wife assault victims. 


As indicated by Table 12, a higher percentage (although 

not a statistically significant increase) of wife assault 
victims were provided with case progress information during 
1985-86 than in the previous study, but nine or 25% of 

the 36 victims who felt they needed case progress information 


did not receive it and nine others had to call the police 
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themselves or have someone call on their behalf in order 


to obtain case progress information. 


Recommendation #15 stated that the police should lay charges 
in all cases of wife assault where sufficient evidence 

is present to substantiate the charges. In the past, 

police have been reluctant to lay charges themselves and 
usually left it up to the victim to do so. However, the 
1983 research indicated that victims were more likely 

to proceed through the court process if the police laid 

the charges and also that fear of retaliation was one 


of the main reasons for victims not laying charges themselves. 


Because the victims interviewed during the 1983 study 

were often unsure about whether a charge was being laid 
and who was laying it, reliable information about charging 
practices is not available from that source. However, 
information gleaned from police files and court records 

at that time indicated that in wife assault cases the 
police were generally leaving it up to the victim to lay 


charges. 


Charges were laid in 26 of the 59 cases (44%) in the 1985/86 
victims survey. Police laid the charges in 18 cases (14 
involving the R.C.M.P. and four involving municipal police), 
although in four of these cases the victim thought she 

had. In eight cases involving municipal police, the victim 
laid the charges and in three of these cases she dropped 
them, two because of lack of support from the system and 

one because of threats of retaliation from the accused. 

One additional victim, when contacted for the follow-up 
survey (not completed), advised that she had dropped charges 
she had laid herself after waiting for several months 

for the case to proceed through court. In thirteen other 
cases where charges were not laid, the victims felt they 
should have been, but again their main reason for not 


laying charges themselves was fear of retaliation. 
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In spite of these exceptions, when current practice is 
compared with charging practices during 1983, it seems 
that progress is being made, particularly by the R.C.M.P., 
toward implementing the policy of police laying charges 


in wife assault cases. 


In the police survey, 27 officers (58%) indicated that 
they usually lay charges in wife assault cases, 11 (24%) 
that they encourage the victim to lay charges, and 8 (17%) 
that it depends on the situation. Thirty-six officers 
(67%) stated that police laying charges in wife assault 


cases is a good practice. 


Recommendation #16 has to do with the difficulty of dealing 
adequately with wife assault cases in Provincial Court 
because of time constraints, the Criminal Court setting, 

and the fact that all other family matters are dealt with 

in the Family Court Division of Supreme Court, so that 
families may be involved in the two court levels at the 

same time. Recommendation #16 suggested that the appropriate 
personnel work together to establish some mechanisms to 


help-.the courts deal effectively with wife assault cases. 


Because of the emphasis in the 1983 research on police 
services (with the exception of the Witness Survey), and 

the lack of data about the court experiences of wife assault 
victims, it is not possible to compare findings between 


the two studies regarding court. 


The researcher's impression is that the court process 

is taking longer now than it was in 1983. Although 26 
charges were laid, the court process was finished in only 
nine cases at the time of the first interview which was 
usually conducted between one and two months after the 
incident. Follow-up interviews with thirteen victims 
were held between five and eleven months later, depending 


on how long the court process took. (Generally, because 


of, delays in the court process, the researcher called 

the victim several times before the follow-up interview 
was held.) 

After a not guilty plea and several months' wait for a 
hearing, one victim requested the Crown drop charges of 
assault causing bodily harm which the police had laid. 
(This was a very serious assault, but a first-time incident, 
not a live-in situation and the victim did not want the 
accused to have a criminal record.) In another case, 
charges were dropped without the victim's knowledge and 

a recognizance order was granted instead. Of the remaining 
eleven victims interviewed in the follow-up survey, six 
mentioned delays and postpontements resulting in up to 

a ten-month period (in three cases) between the date of 


the incident and court disposition. 


Several other problems with the court process were mentioned 
by wife assault victims, in addition to long delays. 

In one case, the victim had only a few hours' notice of 

a Family Court hearing for breach of restraining order 

and had to contact her witnesses herself. Although a 

charge of assault had been before Provincial Court for 
approximately ten months, eventually the judge decided 


that the charge could not be heard because the assailant 
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had been sentenced in Family Court for breaching the restraining 


order. This case was also reassigned at the last minute 
to a lawyer who was not a staff Crown Attorney and the 
victim had no chance to talk with the new prosecutor before 


COuGiE. 


Adequate preparation for court is very important to wife 
assault victims; unfortunately, in four of thirteen cases 
which went to court during the 1985-86 survey, a substitute 
Crown Attorney was called in and the victim was not satisfied 
with the assistance she received. However, the four victims 


who received assistance from the staff Crown Attorneys 
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were either very satisfied or satisfied with the assistance 


they received. 


In five cases, the victim had to wait for court in the 
same area as the accused, although in three other cases, 
the Crown Attorney took the victim to a separate waiting 


area. 


Nine or 43% of the 21 victims whose cases eventually resulted 
in sentences or recognizance orders were not satisfied 

with the sentence/order imposed because they felt the 
sentence was not severe enough. Two victims mentioned 

that they felt that the accused should have been ordered 


to attend the Turning Point programme. 


3. GENERAL FINDINGS : 

Nature of Reported Incidents and History of Abuse 

When asked to describe in their own words what happened 

that caused the victim to call the police and/or go to 

Anderson House, 22 of the 1985-86 victims mentioned that this 
incident was one in a series of ongoing assaults, four mentioned 
that the assaults included sexual abuse, and eleven indicated 


that the-incident included property damage. 


The incidents frequently involved both physical assaults 
and serious threats such as threats to kill her, threats 
with a weapon or physical object, threats to burn down 
her house, and one attempt to run her car off the road. 
Physical assaults most frequently involved punching, kicking, 
slapping, or pushing, but also commonly included throwing 
the victim or grabbing her around the neck. In one case, 
the victim was hit repeatedly with a wrench and a broom, 
in another case the vehicle in which the victim was a 
passenger was run off the road and she was beaten with 

a pellet gun until unconscious, and ‘in a third case the 
victim was burned severely with a cigarette and hot water 


and pushed under water in a bathtub. 


When asked about the history of abuse, 49 of the 59 victims 
(83%) said that they had been threatened or attacked by 


the assailant at other times in the past. Table 2 illustrates 


the frequency and time period of the abuse indicated by 


34 of the victims as well as the responses of the other 


15 victims who had previously been abused. The conclusion 


drawn from Table 10 is that the frequency and time period 


of abuse varies widely from one situation to another, 


ranging from emotional abuse only to frequent physical 


assaults for up to 20 years. 


Nine or 18% of the 49 victims 


who had been abused more than once mentioned increasing 


frequency and/or severity of assaults. 


Table 10. Frequency and Time Period of Abuse 


Frequency of Abuse 


Every few 
Weekly Monthly Months 

0-6 months Z ] 

6-12 months 2 ] 

1-2 years 2 2 3 

2-5 years 1 3 2 

5-10 years 4 2 2 

More than 10 9 

years 

Column Totals 9 liz 8 


Other Responses: once previously 
emotional abuse only/mostly 


physical abuse started recently 


4 previous incidents (time period not stated) 


o 


Once Yearly Row Totals 
3 
3 
7 
2 8 
3 1 
2 
5 34 
4 
3 
] 
] 


one previous incident of physical abuse, frequent 


emotional and sexual abuse during 10 years 
several incidents of physical abuse during 10 years 


twice during 11 years 


during 15 years (frequency not stated) 
when he was drinking, during 19 years 


often, during 20 years 


TOTAL 


Source: 1985-86 Wife Assault Survey Question 23. 
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Medical Treatment 

Thirteen of the 59 wife assault victims (22%) required 
medical treatment for injuries suffered in the incident 
discussed during the survey, and seven additional victims 
had required treatment following previous incidents. 
Three of the victims required hospitalization (one for 
Six weeks, one for ten days, and one for eight days). 
Twelve of the victims were very satisfied or satisfied 
with the treatment received from medical staff, although 
one victim was not satisfied because of having to wait 
two hours for treatment and because of the brusque, gruff 
attitude of the attending doctor. This case was the exception, 
however, as most victims did not have to wait long for 
treatment and were shown consideration and understanding 


by medical staff. 


Living Arrangements 
Thirty-six (61%) of the 59 victims were living with their 


assailant at the time of the incident, 18 (31%) were no 
longer living with him, and five (8%) never had lived 

with him. By the time of the first interview, which was 
usually conducted between one and two months later, only 


ten (17%) were still living with him. 


Of the 14 victims contacted for a follow-up interview 

several months later, only one was still living with her 
partner. (She was also the only one of these 14 victims 

who was still living with her partner at the time of the 

first interview.) This one-in-fourteen ratio is not surprising, 
since follow-up interviews were conducted only with those 
victims whose cases were before the courts and victims 

still living with their partners are understandably reluctant 


to take their cases to court. 


The fact that 49 of the 59 victims either were not living 
with their assailant at the time of the incident or did 


not continue to live with him after contacting the police 
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and/or going to Anderson House contradicts the commonly 

held perception that wife assault victims frequently stay 

with or return to their assaultive partners after taking 

these steps. Some do, of course, but most often when 

the victim has taken either of these initiatives she is 

ready to leave the relationship. Leaving will not necessarily 
stop the abusive behavior, however, as is demonstrated 

by the 31% of the victims who were no longer living with 


the assaultive partner at the time the incident occurred. 


Child Abuse/Effects of Wife Assault on Children 


The effects of wife assault on children who observe this 
behavior and the possibility that they may themselves 

be victims of family violence are matters of concern to 
service providers. Because of this concern Anderson House 
has recently developed a children's programme with a full- 
time child care worker and has renovated the attic to 


serve as a children's space. 


Forty-seven of the 59 wife assault victims had children 
living with them at the time of the incident. Ten of 

the victims (21%) reported that the children had been 
threatened or attacked during the incident or at other 
times by the assaultive partner. This abuse included: 
being pushed or slapped during the incident in five cases; 
ongoing abuse in two cases; past physical and sexual abuse 
of a daughter in one case; and emotional abuse in two 
cases. The 21% in this study compares with 29% in the 
1983 research who reported that their children were threatened, 
abused, or seriously affected emotionally by the wife 


abuse. 


Following separation, problems related to the history 

of wife assault may continue to affect the children. 
Although the research was not designed to statistically 
document problems occurring around children's visits with 


their fathers, the following situations were mentioned 


during the victim interviews: 1) further assaults taking 
place when the children's father is picking them up or 
returning them following a visit; 2) using the children 

as a means of getting back at the victim for leaving, 

for instance by refusing to return the children after 

a visit; and 3) the children's past experience of witnessing 
their father assault their mother causing them to feel 


anxious and upset about visiting with him. 


Emotional Effects & Needs 
Similarly to the wife assault victims interviewed during 


the 1983 research, the victims in the 1985-86 study reported 
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considerable traumatic effects, including reactions immediately 


following the incident as well as effects lasting for 
a week or more. Table 11 summarizes both volunteered 
and prompted responses reported by victims from the two 


samples. 


As illustrated by Table 11, the most commonly reported 
reactions were similar in the two studies. Common immediate 
reactions included: "nervous" (85% & 86%), "afraid for 
own safety" (79% & 78%), “confused or in a state of shock" 
(79% & 73%), and "crying or shaking" (68% & 78%). The 
most common lasting effects were: "nervous" (71% & 58%), 
"angry" (71% & 58%), and "trouble sleeping" (62% & 53%). 
Four (7%) of the victims in the current study answered 
affirmatively to all prompted immediate reactions, while 
three victims (9%) in the 1983 study and five victims 

(8%) in the 1985-86 study reported no lasting effects, 
i.e. reactions lasting for a week or more following the 


incident. 


Approximately half the victims interviewed during the 
follow-up surveys of both studies indicated that several 
months later they were still suffering from emotional 


problems resulting from the abuse. 


The victims in both samples were asked whether they talked 


Table 11. Emotional Reactions Reported by Wife Assault Victims 


1983 Survey 1985-86 Survey 
Sample size: 34 Sample size: 59 
Number (Per Cent) Number (Per Cent) 

Reactions immediately following the incident Reporting Response Reporting Response 

Volunteered responses: 

Scared/terrified/panic stricken 9 (26%) 18 (312%) 
Upset/shaking/crying/humiliated/disgusted 4 (12%) 9 (15%) 
Anger/rage/hate 4 (12%) 18 (31%) 
Numbness/shock/confusion 6 (18%) 9 (15%) 
Sense of relief when she finally decided to leave 1 (3%) ) (9%) 
Hurt ’) (9%) 4 (7%) 
Very calm/something carried her through the 

experience ’) (9%) ¢ (3%) 

Prompted responses: 

* Nervous 29 (85%) 5] (862) 

* Crying or shaking 23 (68%) 46 (78%) 
Angry 23 (68%) 39 (66%) 

* Afraid for own safety 27 (79%) 46 (78%) 
Afraid for children's safety 20 (59%) 26 (442) 

* Confused or in a state of shock 27 (79%) 43 (73%) 
Physically sick or nauseous 7 (212) 18 (312) 
All of above reactions (included in totals above) g (9%) 4 (7%) 
None of above reactions (just felt calm) g (9%) ] (2%) 

Reactions lasting approximately one week after the 

incident 

Yolunteered responses: 

Tired/depressed/emotionally drained/unable to 

concentrate 4 (12%) 9 (152) 
Anxiety (panic) attacks ] (3%) ] (2%) 
Upset when husband phones her 1 (3%) g (9%) 
Drinking more/taking tranquilizers g (9%) 2 (3%) 
Bitterness 9 (9%) 1 (2%) 
Inability to gain weight 9 (9%) ] (2%) 
High blood pressure 9g (9%) 1 (2%) 

Prompted responses: 

* Nervous 24 (71%) 34 (58%) 
Crying or shaking 18 (53%) 24 (40%) 
Afraid of being alone 16 (47%) 26 (44%) 
Afraid of entering her home 13 (38%) 25 (42%) 
Afraid of going out at night 13 (38%) 19 (32%) 

* Angry 24 (71%) 34 (58%) 
Memory loss 5 (15%) 9 (15%) 
Confused or in a state of shock 13 (38%) 22 (37%) 
Physically sick or nauseous 8 (24%) 10 (17%) 

* Trouble sleeping 21 (62%) 31 (53%) 
Headaches 19 (56%) 27 (46%) 
Lack of appetite 19 (56%) 23 (39%) 
None of the above (no lasting effects) 3 (9%) 5 (83) 


* Indicates most common responses 
Source: 1983 Wife Assault Survey Questions 14 & 15, 1985-86 Survey Questions 16 & 17. 
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about the incident with a relative or close friend. Twenty- 
five of the 34 victims (74%) in the 1983 sample reported 
that they talked with a relative or close friend and an 
additional six (18%) instead talked with a counsellor, 
social worker, or Anderson House staff. Twenty-two of 

these 31 (71%) found that talking about the incident 
helped, three (10%) said it helped a little and six (19%) 
said it did not help. 


Fifty-seven of the victims (97%) in the 1985-86 sample 
talked with a friend or relative about the incident. 
Forty-seven of the 57 victims (82%) found that talking 
with a friend or relative was helpful, two (4%) found 

it somewhat helpful, and eight (14%) said it did not help. 
Forty-three of the victims (73%) talked about the incident 
with a trained counsellor, most frequently staff from 


Anderson House. 


The increase in victims who talked with a friend or relative 
about the incident (a change from 74% to 97%) is statistically 
highly significant, well above the 1% level of significance. 
The apparent increase of victims talking with a trained 
counsellor (from 18% to 73%) cannot be compared with certainty, 
since victims in the 1983 survey were not asked directly 
whether they talked with a trained counsellor about the 
incident, but six volunteered this response. Nevertheless, 
given the highly significant increase in victims who talked 
with a friend or relative, it is reasonable to conclude 

that victims of wife assault now feel more open about 
discussing their situation with someone close to them. 

This change likely indicates a changing attitude on P.E.I. 
towards wife assault and a recognition by wife assault 

victims that it is not something to be kept hidden and 

is not their fault... Such a change in attitude reflects 

very positively on the public education efforts of the 

last several years, particularly by the Transition House 


Association, but also by other groups such as the Interagency 
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Committee on Domestic Violence, the West Prince Family 
Violence Project, Community Legal Information Association 


and the Victims Committee. 


When asked whether there was any other kind of help they 
needed, nine (26%) of the 34 victims in the 1983 sample 
mentioned counselling, advice, or follow-up support. 

Six of the nine (67%) were getting the help they needed 
through counselling agencies, but two needed follow-up 
support after leaving Anderson House and one needed advice 


on what to do in her Situation. 


In the 1985/86 study, victims were asked specifically 

about their needs for ongoing emotional support and professional 
counselling. Forty-three victims expressed a need for 
ongoing emotional support and 33 (77%) of these victims 
received this support, (generally from family, friends 

and Anderson House, including the follow-up support group) 
but ten (23%) did not receive the ongoing emotional support 
they felt they needed. Of the 35 victims who expressed 

a need for professional counselling, 14 or 40% received 

the help they needed, but five (14%) did not receive it, 
seven (20%) had not yet received counselling but planned 

to seek it, and three (9%) were not satisfied with the 
counselling they received. Professional counselling was 
most frequently provided by the Community Mental Health 


Division of the Department of Health & Social Services. 


Both the 1983 and 1985/86 studies indicate that most wife 
assault victims are able to obtain ongoing emotional support 
and counselling as needed, but some victims do not get 
sufficient emotional help. The establishment of a follow- 
up support group at Anderson House and the availability 

of counselling through Community Mental Health Services 

both contribute toward the long-term emotional health 

of wife assault victims, but factors such as geographical 


distance from Anderson House, counselling services, and/or 


Supportive friends and family; insufficient understanding 
of the dynamics of wife assault cases on the part of some 
counsellors; and some victims' hesitancy to seek help 
when needed result in continued feelings of isolation 


and depression by some victims. 


Police Response 
In both the 1983 survey and the 1985-86 monitoring survey, 


the victims were asked a series of questions about the 

way in which the police handled their case. Table 12 
compares positive responses to these questions. Although 
there are differences in the percentage of positive responses 
(some increases and some decreases), none of these changes 

is statistically significant; thus leading to the conclusion 
that wife assault victims' perceptions of the police response 
has not changed significantly between the 1983 and 1985/86 


surveys. 


Table 12. Wife Assault Victims’ Perceptions of the Police Response 

1983 Survey 1985-86 Survey 

Sample Size: 27* Sample Size: 49 

Number of Number of 

positive responses (%) positive responses (%) 
Quick police response 18 (67%) 23 (47%) 
Polite, courteous officer 23 (85%) 42 (86%) 
Sympathetic officer 20 (74%) 34 (69%) 
Police made victim feel partly responsible 5 (19%) 9 (18%) 
Presence of officer made victim feel safe & secure 22 (81%) sor (67%) 
Police kept victim informed during investigation 11 (41%) eed (49%) 


Police told victim about available services 6 (22%) 18 (37%) 


* Includes six victims who had contacted police as the result of a previous incident during past year. 


Source: 


1983 Wife Assault Victims Survey Question 25, 1985-86 Survey Question 30. 
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Victims in both surveys were also asked about their general 
level of satisfaction with how the police had handled 

their case. Table 13 compares victim satisfaction with 

the police response for the two surveys. When the qualified 
responses for both surveys are included with "satisfied" 
responses, a comparison between "very satisfied/satisfied" 
and "not satisfied" responses for the two surveys does 

not result in a statistically significant difference. 

In other words, no significant change is indicated in 

wife assault victims' level of satisfaction with police 


services between the 1983 survey and the 1985-86 survey. 


Table 13. Level of Satisfaction with Police Response 
1983 Survey 1985-86 Survey 
Sample Size: 27 Sample Size: 49 
Number of Number of 
responses (%) responses (4%) 
Very satisfied 9 (33%) 17 (35%) 
Satisfied 14 (52%) 14 (28.5%) 
Not satisfied 4 (15%) 14 (28.5%) 
Qualified responses *3 baal | (8.2%) 


(included above) 


* Satisfied or very satisfied with police assistance at time of incident, but not when she went to the 
office to give her statement. - 3 


** Not satisfied with system as a whole - 1; 
Satisfied with R.C.M.P. but not City Police - 1; 
Satisfied except that they did not lay charges/remove him - 2 


Source: 


1983 Wife Assault Victims Survey Question 24, 1985-86 Survey Question 31. 


Practical Considerations 

For victims who leave their assaultive partners to live 

on their own, often with children, finances and housing 

are two important practical considerations. If they leave 
their home community, they may also need to change their 
children's school or daycare. They may seek new or different 
employment or they may apply for social assistance, perhaps 
for the first time. All these potential changes are enough 


in themselves to make leaving a stressful experience, 
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but they may be coupled with the stress of moving away 

from one's own home and support system, harassment or 
attempts toward reconciliation by the assaultive partner, 

and decisions about legal matters such as property settlement 


and child custody. 


In spite of all these potential barriers, eighteen of 

the 59 victims (31%) in the current survey had already 
left their assaultive partner at the time of the incident. 
(In five other cases or 8%, the assault was by a boyfriend 
or former boyfriend who had never lived with the victim.) 
By the time the victims were interviewed, usually a month 
or two following the incident, 26 more victims had left 


and only ten (17%) were still living with their assailants. 


Twenty-one victims (36%) indicated a need for emergency 
financial assistance. Eighteen received this assistance 
(thirteen from the Department of Social Services, four 

from family members, and one from the Lennox Island Reserve), 
but one was refused by Social Services, one eventually 

got help from Social Services but not right away when 

she needed it, and one had not yet applied for financial 


help when interviewed six weeks after the incident. 


Twenty-four victims (41%) needed housing. Twelve victims 
found housing on their own; six obtained housing with 

help from friends, family, Anderson House staff, or Social 
Services staff; one needed help to find housing but didn't 

get any help; and five were still looking for accommodation. 
Many wife assault victims locate or re-locate in Charlottetown 
where inadequate accommodation for Single parent families 


is a widely recognized problem. 


The above discussion underlines the importance of providing 
immediate practical assistance as needed to wife assault 
victims as well as assisting them in the longer term to 


become financially independent. 
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4. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS & CONCLUSIONS 

A point-form summary of the findings and conclusions regarding 
wife assault victims interviewed during 1985/86 and, where 
possible, a comparison with victims interviewed during 


1983 is as follows: 


* The rate of reported cases of wife assault was lower 
in 1985/86 than in 1983; however, this seems to have 


been only a temporary change. 


* In nine cases in the 1985/86 survey the police removed 
the assailant, instead of the victim (and children), 


from the home. 


* A significantly lower proportion of wife assault victims 
(64%) in the 1985/86 survey (a decrease from 85% in 
the 1983 survey) took shelter outside their homes following 
the incident, a change possibly due in part to the police 


removing the assailant from the home in some cases. 


* While the two samples were similar with respect to the 
percentage of victims living with their assailants at 
the time of the incident, a significantly higher proportion 
of victims in the 1985/86 sample called the police than 
in the 1983 sample, suggesting less hesitancy to report 
incidents even when the victim is still living with 


the assailant. 


* As far as the victim knew, the assailant was referred 
to the Turning Point group treatment program (begun 
in 1984) in only 22% of the cases studied during 1985/86. 


* Anderson House continues to provide essential services 


to many wife assault victims. 


* For the majority of wife assault victims from both surveys 
who sought help from Family Legal Aid, adequate legal 


assistance was not provided. 
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Police have not been routinely distributing the "What 
Battered Women Should Know About the Law" brochure to 
wife assault victims and most officers surveyed had 

not read it, indicating the need for a renewed effort 


to familiarize police officers with the brochure. 


There is no significant difference between the two samples 
of wife assault victims regarding the proportion of 


victims who were provided with case progress information. 


Compared to 1983, there seems to be progress, particularly 
by the R.C.M.P., toward implementing the policy of police 


laying charges in wife assault cases. 


Most officers surveyed (58%) indicated that they usually 
lay charges in wife assault cases rather than leaving 
it to the victim to lay charges, and most officers (673%) 
feel that police laying charges in wife assault cases 


is a good practice. 


Because of lack of data (in the 1983 survey) regarding 
wife assault victims' experiences in court, the two 
surveys cannot be compared in this respect, but for 
most victims in the 1985/86 survey whose cases went 


to court, the court process was long and difficult. 


The four victims in the 1985-86 survey who received 
assistance from staff Crown attorneys were either very 


satisfied or satisfied with the assistance they received. 


Forty-nine or 83% of the 59 cases in the 1985/86 study 


involved repeated abuse. , 


The frequency, time period, and extent of abuse varied 


widely from one situation to another. 


Thirteen (22%) of the 59 victims required medical treatment 
following the incident discussed during the 1985/86 


survey. 
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* Forty-nine of the 59 victims (83%) were either not living 
with the assailant at the time or left following the 


reported incident. 


* In 21% of the cases in the 1985/86 survey and 29% of 
the cases in the 1983 survey, the children were also 


abused or threatened by the assailant. 


* The wife assault victims in both surveys suffered considerable 
traumatic effects, both immediate and lasting for a 


week or more. 


* A significantly larger proportion of victims in the 
1985/86 survey (97% compared to 74% in 1983 survey) 
talked with a friend or relative about the incident, 
possibly indicating a changing attitude, i.e. that wife 
assault is not something to be kept hidden and not the 


wictimisirawlt, 


* Most wife assault victims were able to get ongoing emotional 
support and counselling as needed, but some victims 
in both surveys did not receive sufficient emotional 


help. 


* A comparison of the 1983 and 1985/86 studies indicates 
no significant changes in the victims' perceptions of 


and satisfaction with the police response. 


These findings lead to the conclusion that some progress 

is being made towards improving attitudes towards, services 
for, and police practices in assisting wife assault victims. 
Yet there are still further changes needed and gaps in 
services to be filled before the needs of wife assault 
victims will be adequately addressed by the criminal justice 


SYSCeEM On cP... Bed. 
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SEXUAL ASSAULT VICTIMS 


The Study for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on 
P.E.I. did not deal with sexual assault victims separately 


from general victims. Thus, no comparisons regarding sexual 
assault victims can be made between the two studies and none 
of the recommendations pertain specifically to sexual assault 
victims. The following findings focus on the experiences 

of sexual assault victims, the services used, and satisfaction 


with these services. 


1. GENERAL FINDINGS 

Nature of Reported Incidents 

The fifteen sexual assault victims ranged in age from teenagers 
to over 80 years of age. Two of the victims interviewed were 
mentally handicapped, including the only male victim in the 


sample. 


The incidents included: one violent rape of an elderly victim 
involving repeated hitting and choking until unconscious, 

six rapes by relatives or acquaintances, six attempted rapes 
including three with violence or threats with a knife, one 


forced fellatio at knife-point, and one indecent exposure. 


Most of the incidents took place either outside (in seven 
cases) or in the victim's home (in five cases). In all the 
incidents which took place in the victim's home, the accused 
was an acquaintance of the victim. 

Property loss or damage was included in five cases, although 


not of large value, i.e. none exceeding $100. 


Emotional Effects & Needs 

As indicated by’ Table 14, emotional trauma suffered by the 
sexual assault victims was severe and lasting, including shock, 
fear, anger, and trouble sleeping. The one victim who did 


not suffer lasting effects was the victim of indecent exposure. 


Table 14.- Emotional Reactions Reported by Sexual Assault Victims 


Reactions immediately following the incident 


Volunteered responses: 


In shock/confusion/disbelief 

Scared/nervous/upset 

Embarrassed/felt violated 

Wondered if she'd done something to cause it 

Became very calm, blocked it out, too much to handle 
Dazed from striking head when thrown against wall 
Unable to walk, weak from shock and being choked 
Worried about pregnancy 


Prompted responses: 


* 


* 


* 


Nervous 

Crying or shaking 

Angry 

Physically sick or nauseous 
Confused or in a state of shock 


Lasting effects 


Volunteered responses: 


Unable to stay by herself at night/deafness 
Depression/suicidal thoughts, self-doubt 


Prompted responses: 


* 


* 


Nervous 

Crying or shaking 

Afraid of being alone 

Afraid of entering her home 

Afraid of going out at night 

Angry 

Memory loss 

Confused or in a state of shock 

Physically sick or nauseous 

Trouble sleeping 

Headaches 

Lack of appetite 

Fear of pregnancy as a result of the assault 
Fear of infection as a result of the assault 
None of the above (no lasting effects) 


1985-86 Survey - Sample Size: 


Number 
Reporting 
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(Per Cent) 
Response 


(40%) 
(33%) 
(20%) 
(7%) 
(7%) 
(7%) 
(7%) 
(7%) 


(73%) 
(100%) 
(73%) 
(40%) 
(80%) 


(7%) 
(13%) 


(80%) 
(47%) 
(80%) 
(40%) 
(60%) 
(80%) 
(33%) 
(33%) 
(20%) 
(80%) 
(13%) 
(40%) 

(7%) 
(27%) 

(7%) 
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* 


Indicates most common responses. 


Source: 1985-86 Sexual Assault Victims Survey Questions 2 and 3. 


When asked how seriously the sexual assault affected their 
lives, seven (47%) responded "very seriously," four (26%) 
"seriously," three (20%) "not seriously," and one (7%) "not 
seriously at all." Given the range of reported incidents, 


the variation in these responses is not surprising. 


The victims were also asked about specific problems which 

may have arisen in their lives as a result of the sexual assault. 
Twelve of the fifteen victims (80%) reported problems as follows: 
mental or emotional suffering in eleven cases; lifestyle changes, 
e.g. restricting activities, in nine cases; problems with 

her family in nine cases; losing time from normal activities 

in eight cases; had to take medication in five cases; decided 

to move in two cases and wanted to move if she could afford 

to in three cases; and started drinking by herself in one 


case. 


Twelve of the victims told someone what happened within an 
hour of the incident, while two victims waited until the next 
day, and one did not tell anyone until several months later. 
The first person told was most commonly a friend or neighbour 
and most victims found that the first person they told was 
supportive and helpful. While all victims talked to someone 
close to them about the incident, seven also talked with a 
trained counsellor, most commonly from the Rape Crisis Centre. 
When asked which they found more helpful, four responded that 
they found talking with a friend or relative more helpful, 
two found the counsellor more helpful, and one found them 


both helpful in different ways. 


Of eleven victims who indicated a need for ongoing emotional 
support, nine obtained this help from family, friends, or 


the Rape Crisis Centre, but two did not receive the support 
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they felt they needed. Of the seven victims who sought professional 


counselling, one was not satisfied with the assistance she 


received from Community Mental Health Services. 
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Physical Injuries & Medical Treatment 
Bruises were the most common physical effects, although one 


victim suffered a concussion and the elderly victim who lost 
consciousness from choking also suffered long-term weakness 


in her legs and hearing loss. 


Nine of the fifteen victims (60%) sought medical treatment. 
Except for one victim who waited for an hour for her family 
doctor to arrive at outpatients, the victims did not have 


to wait long before receiving treatment. 


The Sexual Assault Evidence Kit was used in five cases and 

in all cases the attending medical staff explained the use 

of the kit either before or during its use. In two cases 

the medical staff gave the victim a "morning after pill" and 
in one case the staff provided information about VD. In three 


cases, the staff suggested further medical follow-up. 


The victims were either very satisfied (in three cases) or 
satisfied (in six cases) with the treatment they received 
from medical staff, although three victims stated that they 
found the use of the Sexual Assault Evidence Kit a difficult 
experience. Two others felt that the medical staff were not 


as understanding as they might have been. 


P.E.I. Rape & Sexual Assault’ Crisis Centre 
Although ten of the fifteen victims had heard of the P.E.I. 


Rape and Sexual Assault Crisis Centre, only five victims had 
contacted the Centre at the time of the first interview. 

The two victims of attempted sexual assault did not think 

their situation was appropriate since the sexual assault was 
not actually completed, while the victim of fellatio at knife- 
point felt that she was over the incident after the first 

few days. The researcher provided information about the Crisis 
Centre to those victims who had not already contacted the 


Centre. 


Services provided by the Crisis Centre included accompaniment 
to the doctor's office, police, the Crown attorney and court 

as needed. All five victims who contacted the Crisis Centre 
received counselling services. One victim was referred by 

the Crisis Centre to Anderson House for safety after she met 
the accused (an acquaintance who had raped her on two occasions) 
on the street. Two of the victims indicated that they attended 
the support group which was started by the Crisis Centre during 
the time period of the study. 


Four victims were very satisfied with the services offered 

by the Crisis Centre and one was satisfied, but suggested 

that the volunteer assigned to assist her could have provided 
more information and returned her phone calls. Other suggestions 
offered were: there should be more publicity about the Crisis 
Centre so that more people would be aware that it exists; 

and the Crisis Centre volunteers should ask questions rather 


than leaving it to the victim to tell everything that happened. 


Repeat Victimization/Relationship to Accused 
In only seven (47%) of the sexual assault cases was the offender 


a stranger to the victim. Six of the offenders were acquaintances 
of the victim and two were relatives (one brother and one 


grandfather). 


Four of the victims had been victims of the same offenders 

in the past but had not reported the previous incidents to 

the police. A question to consider is whether, because they 
did not report the first incident to the police, these victims 
were perceived as especially vulnerable by the offenders who 
perhaps thought that if they got away with it once they could 
do it again. Also, waiting until a second incident occurred 
before reporting could be interpreted as an indication of 
sexual assault victims' hesitancy to report incidents to the 


police. 
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Four victims had been victims of similar crimes by other offenders 
so that eight victims in all (53%) were subject to repeat 
victimization. The high percentage of repeat sexual assault 
victimization seems even more startling given that none of 

the victims indicated that they had ever been victims of any 


other type of crime. 


Offender Punishment/Treatment Issues 

When the victims were asked what the offender deserved for 

what he had done, their responses seemed to correlate, when 

studied on a case by case basis, with the severity and circumstances 


of each incident. 


Nine victims thought the offender should be sent to prison; the 
longer sentences were suggested by those who had been raped 

and shorter sentences by victims of attempted sexual assaults. 
The two victims who had been sexually assaulted by relatives 
emphasized treatment or prevention of further incidents, one 
stating that her grandfather should be kept in the nursing 

home to prevent him from molesting other children, and the 

other stating that her brother needs help and should receive 
counselling. A victim who had been raped in two separate 
incidents by the same offender stated that he should be emasculated, 
while a victim of two separate attempted sexual assaults by 
someone with whom she had had a previous relationship said 

that he should be ordered to take treatment for his drinking 
problem. Another victim of attempted rape with violence thought 
that the offender should be made to understand what she went 
through, what it felt like to be violated in such a way. 

The victim of indecent exposure felt that he should at least 
have been charged with the offence and a victim who was grabbed 
around the breasts and waist from behind by a stranger said 


it was up to the courts to decide what he deserved. 


Police Response 
All fifteen sexual assault victims called the police regarding 


the incident, but in two cases it was approximately six months 


later when the police were contacted. 


In eleven of the fifteen cases a suspect was identified, but 
charges were laid by the police in only six cases. In two 
cases charges were not laid because the victim had a previous 
relationship with the offender; in the indecent exposure case 
the accused said it must have been a mistake and the police 


apparently believed him; in the case in which the grandfather 


was the assailant, the victim did not wish to have him charged; 


and in one case the reason was not stated, but the incident 
(rape) had not been reported to the police until six months 


later. 


Table 15 indicates the victims' perceptions of the police 
response, based on a series of statements which the victims 


indicated were true or not true for them. 


Six of the sexual assault victims were very satisfied with 
the police response, five were satisfied but four were not 
satisfied. Suggestions for improvement included: greater 
understanding and sensitivity towards sexual assault victims, 
for instance, by going to the victim's residence instead of 
insisting that she go into the police station to make her 
report; taking such incidents more seriously and being more 
supportive and helpful; more patrols of city streets at night; 
laying charges; informing victims about the Rape and Sexual 
Assault Crisis Centre; and providing more information about 


charges laid and case progress information. 


In summary, sexual assault victims' perceptions of the police 
were mixed: some felt they had been treated well and the 
police had done as good a job as they could have while others 


felt there was considerable room for improvement. 


Court Process 

The court process was initiated in six (40%) of the fifteen 
cases. Three victims were interviewed a second time after 
the court case was completed, one victim could not be reached 
for follow-up although the Rape Crisis Centre advised that 


the case had been completed in court, and two cases were still 
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Table 15. Sexual Assault Victims’ Perceptions of Police Response 
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Sample size: 15 


True Per Cent Not True Per Cent Other Per Cent 


Quick police response 9 (602) 1 (7%) N/A-5 (332) 
Polite, courteous officer 13 (87%) | (7%) True but (72) 
officer at 
desk not 
helpful 
Sympathetic officer 12 (80%) 3 (202) 
Police made victim feel partly 
responsible 2 (13%) 13 (87%) 
Presence of officer made victim 
feel safe and secure 12 (802) 3 (202) 
Police did all they could to 
locate and arrest criminal 1 (73%) 3 (202) N/A-1 (7%) 
Police kept victim informed 
during investigation 6 (402) 7 (472) Victim (13%) 
kept calling 
police - 2 
Police told victim about 
available services 4 (272) 11 (73%) 
Police gave crime prevention 
information 3 (20%) 12 (802) 
Officer did not believe 
victim's description of incident (17%) 9 (60%) Re : (33%) 
ure- 


Source: 1985-86 Sexual Assault Victims Survey Question 21. 


before the court as of December, 1986. One of these concerned 
a rape which occurred in July, 1985, and had been through 
preliminary hearing, but the trial had been postponed until 
Apri. Vioel 367i. 


Only two victims had talked with the Crown attorney by the 

time of the follow-up survey. In both cases, the Crown attorney 
had talked with the victim prior to the court date, explained 
court procedures, helped the victim prepare as a witness, 
explained what charges were being laid and why, and thoroughly 
explored and developed the case. Both victims were very satisfied 
with the treatment they received from the Crown'‘attorney and 

one mentioned that she found him very understanding, helpful 


and concerned. 
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In one case, after several postponements over a seven-month 
period, a prison sentence of 4: years was imposed. This case 

was the violent rape of the elderly woman who was hit repeatedly 
and choked until unconscious. This victim suffered most severely, 
both emotionally and physically, and she was not satisfied 

with the sentence imposed. The police were very helpful and 
considerate to this victim, her family provided considerable 
support, and she was spared the embarrassing ordeal of testifying 
in court; yet she still felt disappointed by the criminal 

justice process and felt that her difficulties had been given 

no consideration by the court. Even restitution of $200 to 

pay her medication costs and/or criminal injuries compensation 


for pain and suffering would have been of some help. 


In one case, the victim had testified at the preliminary hearing, 
waited several months before a trial date was set, then the 
accused had pleaded guilty at the trial approximately one 

year after the incident. The victim found the waiting very 
stressful and felt that she could not get on with her life 

until it was over. At the time of the follow-up survey, a 


sentence had not yet been imposed. 


In the third case, the accused had pleaded guilty but at the 
time of the follow-up interview, the victim had not yet been 


informed of the sentence. 


2. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

A summary of the findings from the sexual assault victims 

survey is as follows: 

* In the fifteen cases studied, the seriousness of the crimes 
varied, but most included rape or attempted rape, often 


with violence. 


* Emotional effects suffered by the sexual assault victims 


were severe and lasting. 


* The sexual assault victims were generally satisfied with 


the treatment they received from medical staff. 


* The victims who contacted the P.E.I. Rape and Sexual Assault _ 


Crisis Centre were satisfied with the assistance they received. 


* A slight majority (53%) of the victims were acquainted with 


or related to the offender. 


* Eight (53%) of the victims had been victims of similar 


incidents in the past, four of them by the same offender. 


* Most of the victims felt that the offender deserved a prison 


sentence. 


* Although a suspect was identified in eleven of the fifteen 


cases, the police laid charges in only six cases. 


* Most victims were satisfied or very satisfied with the 


police response, but four (27%) were not. 


* The court process is particularly stressful for sexual 


assault victims and often takes a long time. 


Although the number of sexual assault victims interviewed 

was small, the findings clearly underline the special needs 

of these victims and the necessity of assisting them with 
compassion and understanding if they are not to feel that 

they have been victimized a second time by the criminal justice 


process itself. 


COMMERCIAL/INSTITUTIONAL VICTIMS 

This section compares findings from the survey of 71 commercial/ 
institutional establishments conducted as part of the Study 

for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on. P.E.I. with 
findings from a 1985 survey of 55 commercial/institutional 
victims and a 1987 survey of 83 commercial/institutional victims 
conducted as part of the monitoring and evaluation study. 


The analysis includes findings pertaining to recommendations 
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#1, 2, 4, and 5 from the Study and general findings. 


1. FINDINGS PERTAINING TO RECOMMENDATIONS #1, 2, 4, & 5 

One of the recommendations (#1) made as a result of the 1983 
survey was to order restitution whenever possible as well 

as ensuring orders are enforced. The research illustrates 
that restitution was ordered in 6 of the 13 cases where there 
was a sentence in 1983, in no cases in 1985 where only 4 cases 
resulted in sentences, and in 2 of the 3 cases in which there 
was a sentence in 1987. It was enforced in three cases in 
1983 while it had not been enforced as of the date of the 
survey in 1987. Restitution is generally considered appropriate 
in cases involving property loss or damage where an offender 
could reasonably be expected to be able to make restitution. 


The numbers are too small to result in definite conclusions. 


Another means for victims to recover losses is to initiate 

a civil suit. However, when the question was raised in the 

1985 and 1987 surveys, only 2 victims in each survey had been 
informed of the possibility of a civil suit and were considering 
it. Thus, while a civil suit may be a possibility, few victims 


were actively exploring this option. 


Recommendation #2 suggested that police should photograph 
recovered goods to use as evidence. The 1983 research had 
concluded that photographing of evidence was rarely used by 
the police even though it facilitated the prompt return of 


goods to the victim. 


In four cases in 1985, evidence was photographed and returned 
to the, victim.. However, in 1987,in.18 of the 83 cases,, the 
police took photographs of the victim's property for evidence. 
This clearly demonstrates that photographing evidence has | 
become a more popular option since the time of the original 
research perhaps because of the work of the Victims Committee 


in promoting the practice. 
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As well, it would appear that the police are holding the property 


as evidence for shorter periods of time as Table 16 illustrates. 


Table 16. Length of Time Police Retained Property 


1983 1985 1987 

4 Obie Mes, (%) # (%) 
Less than 1 month ] (11) 1 (25) 4 (33) 
1-2 months 3 (33) ] (25) ] (8) 
3-4 months 3 (33) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
5 months or longer 1 (11) 0 (0) ] (8) 
No answer 1 (11) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
Police still holding 0 (0) 2 (50) 5 (42) 
Do not want property a) (0) 0 (0) =F (8) 
TOTAL 9 99* 4 100 12 99* 


* Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. 


Source: 1983 Commercial/Institutional Survey, Question 19B, 1985 and 1987 Question 19C. 


In 1987, property was held by police for less than a month in 
33% (of the “cases, compared to 25%."in 2935 "and “Fis 'in*1983. 
Police at the time of the 1987 survey were still holding some 

(5 victims) property. Nevertheless, it is encouraging that 

the photographing of property as evidence is occurring more 
frequently along with a reduction in the amount of time property 
is being held by the police. 


The police also play an important role in the provision of 

case progress information (recommendation #4) which was identified 
as an area requiring improvement. The research found that 

36 (53%) of 1983 victims were kept informed of what happened 
during the investigation of the incident compared to 22 victims 
(42%) in 1985 and 36 victims (45%) in 1987. The results (although 
not statistically significant) illustrate the continuing need 

to improve the provision of case progress information to the 


victim. 


One means of improving access to case progress information 


is to provide cards containing the police officer's name and 
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address. These cards, developed by the Victims Committee, 

were distributed to police across the province. Consequently, 
both 1985 and 1987 victims were questioned as to whether they 
received a card. Six victims in 1985 had received a card; 

two of these used it to obtain case progress information. 

In 1987, 12 victims were provided with a card which was used 

by 4 victims to obtain information regarding the case. This 
finding indicates that the police are not consistently providing 


cards te Victims: 


Another responsibility of the police officer is to provide 

crime prevention information (recommendation #5) to help reduce 

the likelihood of further incidents. The 1983, 1985 and 1987 

surveys of commercial/institutional victims revealed that 

a higher percentage of 1987 victims (38%) had been provided 

with crime prevention information from the police than either 

1983 (29%) or 1985 victims (23%). The research, then, suggests 

that police are more frequently providing crime prevention information 


than was the case previously. 


2. GENERAL FINDINGS 

Types of Crime 

Police were asked to indicate on the Victim Information Forms 

the types of crimes reported by commercial/institutional victims. 
Theft (including shoplifting) was most frequently mentioned 

in 1983 and 1985, while property damage was the most often 
mentioned crime in 1987. Theft (including shoplifting), break, 
enter and theft as well as property damage were the three 

crimes which accounted for at least 80% of the crimes reported 
by respondents in each of the three surveys. Table 17 presents 


the data. 


Property Loss and Damage 
Victims were asked to identify if any property was stolen 


at the time of the incident. The majority (68% in 1983, 72% 
in 1985 and 57% in 1987) of victims had had property stolen 


in the incident. Stolen property ranged from stereo ,and television 


Table 17. Types of Crimes Reported 


1983 1985 1987 
# (%) # (%) # (%) 
Theft (including shoplifting) 28 (39) 18 (33) 23 (28) 
Fraud, false pretences 4 (6) 6 Cl) 13 (16) 
Break, enter and theft 15 (21) 16 (29) 17 (21) 
Property damage 22 (31) 15 (27) 24 (29) 
Miscellaneous 2 (3) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
Break and enter 0 (0) 20, (0) 6 (7) 
TOTAL 71 100 45 100 83 101* 


* Total may not add to 100 because of rounding. 


Source: Victim Information Forms for 1983, 1985, and 1987 Surveys. 


sets to gasoline. Money was the most frequently stolen item in 


1983 (8 victims), while stereos/television sets were popular 


stolen” items '1n°1985-(5° victims) -and"in' 1987 (Sivictims). 


The value of the stolen goods ranged from under $25 to over 
$1,000. Approximately 60% of the stolen property was valued 
at less than $500. Twenty-six percent of 1985 victims and 

23% of 1987 victims reported the value of stolen property at 


over $1,000 compared to 15% of 1983 victims. 
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Some” (20° 2m” 1983," 16 in’ 198S”and 21 in’ 1987) victims-replaced 
the stolen property. Fifty-five percent of these 1987 victims 
reported a cost of more than $500 to replace stolen property, 
compared to 27% of the 1985 victims and 26% of the 1983 victims. 


In many instances, property, most often windows and doors, 
was damaged during the course of the incident. On average, 
1985 victims spent $548 to repair or replace damaged property 
while 1987 victims reported $783 in costs. (Average cost for 


1983 was not available.) 


Commercial/institutional victims in all three surveys in most 
instances did not recover their losses through insurance. 
In fact, 42 C503) of the -198s) victims, 25° (48%) iotitthenos5 
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victims, and 42 (53%) of the 1987 victims were not covered 
by insurance. It is interesting to note, however, that there 
were 4 (6%) victims fully insured in 1983, 8 (15%) in 1985 
and 14 (18%) in 1987 which would seem to’suggest that some 


victims are purchasing more insurance. 


When questioned as to whether or not they had been victims 

of similar incidents over the past year,more than 50% of the 
respondents in all three surveys had been. -Moreover, 1985 

victims (73%) were more likely than either 1983 (61%) or 1987 

(56%) to have experienced at least one similar occurrence. 

For those commercial/institutional victims who had experienced 
Similar incidents, usually there had been less than five occurrences 
during the year. Nevertheless, the number of incidents, the 
insufficient insurance coverage, along with the net losses 

from each incident indicate that criminal activity results 


in a financial burden for commercial establishments and institutions. 


Court and Sentencing 
In addition to exploring the victims' previous experience with 


crime victimization and the financial burden, questions were 


also raised concerning the courts and sentencing process. 


To the victim's knowledge, a suspect was identified in 473% 

of 1983 cases, 39% of 1985 cases and 44% of 1987 cases. Charges 
were laid in 67% of the 1983 cases in which a suspect was identified, 
38% of 1985 cases and 36% of 1987 cases. In each of the surveys, 

one of the most frequent reasons why suspects were not charged 

was lack of evidence. Other reasons included: the property 

was returned, informal restitution was arranged, and the suspect 


was a young offender. 


Data were also obtained on the victim's involvement in the 

court process. At the time of the survey, few victims had 
attended court in connection with the incident (four 1983 victims, 
tWe-elL¥bS victims,. nO. 1987 victims)... Only two 1983 victims 

were witnesses while none of the 1985 and 1987 victims were 


witnesses. 
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The victim's perception of the sentence differed between 1983, 
1985 and 1987. The majority of 1983 victims (9 ‘or J0¢)sencugie 
the sentence was too lenient. Yet 3 of 4 1985 victims where 
the suspect was sentenced thought the sentence was about right 
and 2 of 3 1987 victims where the suspect was sentenced felt 


the same way. 


Responses as to how the court could be more helpful were similar. 
The most frequent responses in all three surveys were the imposition 


of stiffer penalties followed by increased use of restitution. 


Police Response 
Questions were also raised with victims concerning the handling 


of the incident by the police. 


Overwhelmingly, 1983, 1985 and 1987 commercial/institutional 
victims were satisfied with police performance. Table 18 clearly 


demonstrates this perception. 


The vast majority of victims thought the police responded quickly 
(more than 80%) and were polite and courteous (more than 90%). 

A higher percentage of 1987 victims thought the police did 

all they could to locate and arrest the criminal as compared 
EOvLl 85) OL LISS \ViCtinis. 


The remaining statements concerned the police officers' provision 
of information. Victims indicated that police officers provided 
information concerning what happened during the investigation 

in approximately half the cases in each of the three surveys. 

It is encouraging to note that a higher percentage of 1987 
victims were told about services and crime prevention than 

in’ 19830r 1985); 


There is other evidence as to the positive attitude towards 
the police. Victims were asked if they would report an incident 
to ‘the police (lf 1t “occurred in ther future. Ally 1995 and 1937 


victims indicated they would report the incident along with 
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Table 18. Commercial/Institutional Victims Perception of Police Performance 


tec é (re! dais? 

Statement True Not True Don't Know 

The police responded quickly after 1983 59 (83) 8 (11) 4 (6) 
they were told of the crime. 1985 49 (94) Daya) Z (4) 

1987 70 (86) 3 (4) 8 (10) 

The officer was polite and 1983 68 (96) ey 67) 2 (3) 

courteous. 1985 53 (100) Ome CO) 0 (0) 
1987 Vanek) ] (1) Ga rate) 

The police did al] they could to 1983 33 (48) Ze CO} 29 (42) 

locate and arrest the criminal. 1985 29 (55) Shears) 21 (40) 
1987 48 (60) 7 (9) 25 (31) 
‘ 

I was kept informed of what happened 1983 36 (53) 30 (45) ] (1) 
during the investigation of the 1985 22 (42) 24 (46) 6 (12) 
incident. 1987 36 (45) 39 (49) 5 (6) 

The police told me about services 1983 9 (15) 46 (75) 6 (10) 
available to help with problems 1985 9. (17) 23 (44) 20 (39) 
caused by the incident. 1987 23 (29) 41 (51) 16 (20) 

The police gave me helpful 1983 19 (29) 40 (61) 7 (11) 
information on crime prevention. 1985 li2e Nes) 25 (47) 16 (30) 

1987 30 (38) 32° 41) 7 (22) 


Source: Question 9 of the 1983, 1985, and 1987 Commercial/Institutional Victim Survey. 


92% of 1983 victims. This illustrates the generally favourable 
attitude of commercial/institutional victims towards the police. 
Nevertheless, victims suggested that the police should keep 
victims informed of case progress/outcomes. Increasing patrols 
in selected areas and laying charges more often were suggestions 
which could prevent the occurrence of other incidents. As 

well, provision of crime prevention information could help 


to reduce future incidents. 


Crime Prevention 
Commercial/institutional victims were asked if they had taken 


any new crime prevention measures since the incident. Almost 
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73% of 1987 victims had implemented crime prevention measures 
since the incident compared to 38% of 1985 and 49% of 1983 
victims. Clearly, 1987 commercial/institutional victims are 
attempting to better protect themselves by implementing new 
crime prevention measures along with being more likely to 

take out insurance. New measures that had been taken by victims 
included upgrading doors, windows and locks, (6 victims in 

1983 and 1985, 10 in 1987) implementing various procedural 
changes, (l6iein: 19837 4-4an 1985 and-17 in1987) (‘aiong with 
installingvanvalarm isystem (Swin, 1983, 2 in 91985 and <3 mn 

1987). Other measures such as improved surveillance of property, 
bars on windows and improvement of lighting were mentioned 


as well. 


3. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS & CONCLUSIONS 

Findings and conclusions from the commercial/institutional 

victims surveys are summarized as follows: 

* Photographing of property as evidence has been occurring 
more frequently in 1987 than in 1983 or 1985 and the amount 
of time property is being held by the police appears to 


be reducing as well. 


* The provision of case progress information continues to 


be an important need of commercial/institutional victims. 


* Commercial/institutional victims in the 1987 survey were 
more frequently provided with crime prevention information 


than in the 1983 survey. 


* Theft (including shoplifting), break, enter and theft, and 
property damage are the most frequent crimes reported by 


commercial/institutional victims. 


* The most frequently stolen items were money, stereos and 
television sets while the most frequently damaged items 


were windows and doors. 
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* Although approximately half the victims in each of the surveys 
were not covered by insurance, the percentage of commercial/ 
institutional victims who were fully insured increased from 
6% in: 1983) to. 15% in 1985) to. 18% 2m 2957. 


* The number of incidents reported by each commercial/institutional 
victim each year, the insufficient insurance coverage, and 
the net loss from each incident indicate that criminal activity 
results in a financial burden for commercial establishments 


and institutions. 


* Although suspects were identified in approximately 40% of 
the cases in each survey, charges were often not laid, primarily 


because of lack of evidence. 


* The most frequent suggestions for improvement of the court 
process were the imposition of stiffer penalties and increased 


use of restitution. 


* The vast majority of commercial/institutional victims in 
each survey found that the police responded quickly and 


were polite and courteous. 


* All victims in the 1985 and 1987 surveys and 92% of victims 
in the 1983 survey indicated that they would report any 


future incidents to the police. 


* A high percentage (73%) of 1987 victims compared to less 
than half of the 1983 and 1985 victims had implemented crime 
prevention procedures since the incident, indicating that 
an increasing number of commercial/institutional victims 


are attempting to protect themselves from future occurrences. 


CROWN WITNESSES 


The 1987 witness survey was a mail-out survey resulting in 
a sample of 85 respondents. The following analysis compares 


results of the 1987 witness survey with a 1983 telephone survey 


of 81 witnesses. Twenty-three of the witnesses (27%) in the 
1987 survey and 18 of the witnesses (22%) in the 1983 survey 


were the victims of the crime in question. 


l. Demographic Data 


Data were collected on some personal characteristics of the 
respondents. Males outnumbered females in both surveys (82% 
to,l33 in L983 Vand: 9/6. coma s sine hoe). 


The majority (57%) of 1987 witnesses were under the age of 
26 with an average age of 29. The 1983 witnesses, on the 
other hand, were older as only 39% were under the age of 26. 


The following table presents the data. 


Table 19. Age of Witnesses 
1983 1987 

# % # % 
Under 18 (2 3 9 2 
18-20 7 9 13 15 
21-23 10 12 1] 13 
24-26 13 16 13 15 
27-29 2 3 5 6 
30-32 7 9 7 8 
33-35 7 9 2 2 
36-38 3 4 5 6 
39-4] 5 6 1 ] 
42-45 6 7 6 7 
46-50 6 7 3 4 
51-55 4 5 ] ] 
56-60 3 4 1 1 
61-65 4 5 2 2 
66+ 2 3 2 2 
Missing -- -- 4 5 
TOTAL 81 102% * 85 100% 


* Percentages do not sum to 100% because of rounding. 


SOURCE: 1983 Witness Survey - Question -37 


1987 Witness Survey - Question 20 
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Marital status data are consistent with the age data as fewer 
of the 1987 witnesses (44%) were married or in a common law 


relationship compared to 1983 witnesses (63%). 


English was the mother tongue for 94% of the witnesses in 

both surveys. As well, the educational levels were almost 
identical at the completed high school level and higher levels. 
Most of the 1987 respondents were quite highly educated, 

20 (25%) having attended university, 13 (16.5%) having attended 
technical/community college and 19 (24%) having completed 


high school. 


With respect to labour market status, the younger 1987 sample 


of witnesses were much less likely to be employed full time 


(82% in 1983 and 40% in 1987) and much more likely to be students 


(25% in 1987 as compared to 7% in 1983). 


The characteristics of 1983 witnesses are: 
- males (82%); 

- over the age of 27 (60%); 

- married (63%); 

- with English as a mother tongue (943%); 

- with some high school (26%); and 

- employed full time (82%). 


However, the picture of 1987 witnesses differs somewhat: 

- males (57%); 

- under the age of 26 (57%); 

- single (44%) or married (44%); 

- with English as a mother tongue (94%); 

- completed high school (24%); and 

- employed full time (40%) with 28% employed part time and 
25% students. 


2. Findings Pertaining to Recommendations # 17 & 18 
One of the recommendations (#17) emanating from the 1983 Victims 


of Crime survey was that a "witness information brochure should 
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be distributed with each witness subpoena." This recommendation 
was made because approximately one-third of the 1983 witnesses 
interviewed indicated that more information about court procedures 
would have been helpful to them in understanding their role. 
Hence, the Victims Committee and Community Legal Information 
Association prepared a Guide for Witnesses which was to be 
distributed with subpoenas beginning in December, 1985. As 

well, the brochure was distributed to all police departments/ 
detachments and Community Legal Information Association has 


been making them available to the general public. 


Thus, the 1987 witness survey included questions concerning 
the Guide for Witnesses brochure in order to ascertain whether 
or not the problem of a lack of information about court procedures 


had been corrected. 


Specifically, witnesses were asked "If you received a subpoena, 
was a Guide for Witnesses brochure attached to it?" Of the 

83 witnesses who received subpoenas, only 7 (8%) indicated 

that a Guide for Witnesses had been attached while the majority 
(75 respondents or 90%) said it was not attached. One witness 

could not remember if it was included. Although the Guide 

for Witnesses brochure has been prepared, it would appear 


that it is not being used consistently. 


Respondents were also asked to rate the helpfulness of the 

Guide for Witnesses brochure. In total, 7 respondents indicated 
they had read the brochure with 3 finding it very helpful, 

3 finding it somewhat helpful and 1 suggesting it was not 
helpful because it was difficult for teenagers to understand. 
Overall, then, 6. out of 7 respondents found the brochure to 

be helpful. 


Given the small number of respondents who read the brochure, 
it is difficult to ascertain whether or not it is meeting 
the needs of witnesses. The reasons why the Guide for Witnesses 


brochure is not being attached to the subpoena should be further 
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explored if witnesses are to be provided with information 
on court procedures which previous research suggested was 


necessary. 


Recommendation #18 was also aimed at providing witnesses with 
additional information. This recommendation suggested that 
subpoenaed Crown witnesses should be sent a letter from the 
office of the Crown Prosecutor informing them of the outcome 

of the trial and thanking them for their co-operation. Because 
of a lack of general support for this recommendation, the 


Victims Committee has not proceeded with implementation. 


Discussion of recommendation #18 led the Victims Committee 

to consider other needs and issues related to witnesses, particularly 
witness fees, separate waiting areas and communication regarding 
change of plea so that witnesses do not waste time going to 

court unnecessarily. The work of the Victims Committee has 

resulted in a standardization of witness fees across the province; 

in most jurisdictions this has resulted in a significant increase 


in witness fee rates. 


Witnesses in 1987 were asked to indicate the costs of the 

court appearance. In total, 14 witnesses indicated a loss 

of income, 21 reported transportation/parking costs, 4 had 

child care costs and 4 indicated other costs. On average, 

1987 witnesses spent $13 on child care and $22 on transportation 
and parking. As well, an average of $8 was spent on other 
incidental expenses such as meals. The loss of income ranged 
from $12 to $150 with an average loss of $66 which was below 

the $89 reported in 1983. This lower average is perhaps a 
partial result of the fact that 78% of 1987 witnesses spent 


a half day or less at court compared to 66% of 1983 witnesses. 


Witness fees can offset some of the expenses; however, 19 
(23%) of the 1987 witnesses and 24 (30%) of the 1983 witnesses 
had not received any witness fee at the time when the questionnaire 


was completed. Some of these witnesses from both surveys 


may have received the fee at a later date. 
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The 1987 survey 


found that 10 witnesses felt the fee did not cover their costs 
while: 44 felt that 1t did: 


As a result of the efforts of the Victims Committee, 


the fee 


schedule for witnesses has been standardized across the province 
as follows: $20 per half day; $40 per full day; $75 per half 


day for expert witnesses. Previously, the rate was $10/half 


day and $50/half day for expert witnesses in all jurisdictions 


except Summerside Municipal Police which previously used the 


higher rates now standardized across the province. 


as 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


Time Relationships 
Data were collected on the time lapses which occurred between 


the date of the crime and the date the subpoena was received. 
Table 20 shows the 1983 and 1987 time lapses as recalled by 


the respondents. 


Table 20. Time Lapse Between Date of Crime and Receipt of Subpoena 

1983 Survey 1987 Survey 

Po ieee # a 
Less than 1 month 14 (17) 15 (18) 
1 month 17 (21) 22 (26) 
2 months 7 (9) 14 (17) 
3 months 7 (9) 13 (15) 
4 months ( 5 (6) 3 (4) 
5 months ( 4 (5) 
6 months 2 (3) 2 (2) 
7-9 months 6 (7) 2 (2) 
9 months-1 year ( 5 (6) 2 (2) 
More than 1 year ( 6 (7) 
Don't know . 7 (9) 0 (0) 
Didn't receive subpoena 10K SLA), 4 2) 
TOTAL 81 (100) 85 (100) 
Source: 1983 Witness Survey - Question 4 


1987 Witness Survey - Question 2A 
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In both surveys, a one-month time lapse between the date of the 
crime and the receipt of the subpoena was the most frequent 
response. The 1987 respondents recorded shorter time lapses 

than did 1983 witnesses. For instance, 6 1983 witnesses indicated 
7-9 months elapsed while only 2 1987 witnesses recalled the 

same time frame. In 56% of the cases in 1983 and in 78% of 

the cases in 1987, 3 months or less elapsed between the date 


of the crime and the receipt of the subpoena. 


The results would seem to suggest that the court system is 
providing subpoenas more quickly. However, one must be cautious 

in interpreting these results because of the differing methodology. 
In 1983, witnesses were interviewed via the telephone while 

in 1987, witnesses completed the questionnaire at home. Thus, 

1983 witnesses may have answered the question quickly without 
giving it careful consideration while 1987 witnesses, because 

they had time to think about it, may have more accurately 


identified the time lapse. 


Another time lapse between the receipt of the subpoena and 

the court date was also explored. The following table demonstrates 
that 1987 respondents generally indicated a longer time frame 

than 1983 respondents; for instance, 53% of 1983 witnesses 

went to court within 2 weeks while only 41% of 1987 witnesses 
remembered that to be the case. However, the difference is 


not statistically significant. 


It is interesting to note that 1987 witnesses received their 
subpoenas more quickly than 1983 witnesses but waited longer 


between the subpoena and the court date. 


Receipt of the Subpoena 
One of the first issues addressed in each survey was how witnesses 


were informed that they were to appear in court. As one might 
expect, the majority (86% in the 1983 survey and 96% in the 
1987 survey) learned through a subpoena while 11 witnesses 

in 1983 and 2 witnesses in 1987 were informed by the police 


without being subpoenaed. 
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Table 21. Time Lapse Between Receipt of Subpoena and Court Date 


1983 Survey 1987 Survey 

# % # 8 
Less than 1 week 11 (16) 8 (10) 
1-2 weeks 26 (37) 26 (31) 
3-4 weeks 20 (29) 29 (35) 
5-6 weeks 4 (6) ( 10 (12) 
7-9 weeks 1 (1) ( 
3-4 months ] (1) 2 (2) 
5-6 months 0 (0) 1 (1) 
All other 0 (0) 2 (2) 
Don't know 0 (0) at (hy 
TOTAL 70 (100) 83 (100) 


Source: 1983 Witness Survey - Question 5 


1987 Witness Survey - Question 2B 


Another question asked of witnesses was how the subpoena was 
delivered. In both the 1983 and 1987 surveys the police officer 
in approximately 93% of the cases was the person who delivered 
the subpoena. Other means, such as the sheriff or the mail 


system, were used infrequently. 


Questions Asked by Respondents 
In the 1983 survey, witnesses were queried as to whether they 


asked any questions of the person (almost always the police) 
delivering the subpoena. Eleven witnesses asked questions 

as follows: whether they would have to go to court (5 respondents), 
about the subpoena (3 respondents), whether the stolen property 
would be returned (2 respondents), what would happen if the 
witness could not go to court when required (1 respondent), 

and about court procedures (1 respondent). The 1983 respondents 
were also asked if they contacted anyone in the criminal justice 
system after receiving the subpoena. Six respondents contacted 
someone and asked the following qeustions: about the date 

and time of the trial (2 respondents), about the subpoena 

(1 respondent), whether they had to go to court (1 respondent), 
about court procedures (1 respondent), and about the release 


of the accused (1 respondent). 
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The 1987 survey combined the two questions noted above into 
one. Respondents were asked whether, between the time of 

the incident and the court date, they had asked anyone in 

the justice system questions about the subpoena or about attendance 
at court. Respondents were provided with a list of kinds 

of questions and were asked to check all appropriate responses 
and to add any others. Thirty-eight of the 85 witnesses (45%) 
asked questions as follows: whether required to testify (23 
responses); about court procedures (21 responses); about the 
subpoena and what it meant (15 responses); about payment for 
court attendance/travel expenses (4 responses); whether the 
accused would be able to identify the respondent (3 responses) ; 
whether the trial date could be changed (2 responses); and 
whether the trial would be cancelled (1 response). Thus, 

types of questions asked by witnesses in 1983 and 1987 tended 


to be quite similar. 


In both the 1983 surveys and the 1987 surveys, the primary 
contact for witnesses prior to the court date was the police, 
although three witnesses from each survey contacted the Crown 
prosecutor. Witnesses were asked about ease of contact with 
criminal justice personnel; no 1983 witnesses and one 1987 


witness experienced problems in this regard. 


Reception at Court 
Only 40% of witnesses in 1983 and 35% of witnesses in 1987 


spoke with anyone upon arriving at court before the trial 
began. If they did, they were more likely to talk to the 
police (19 witnesses) than the Crown (9 witnesses) in 1987. 
In 1983, more witnesses contacted a Crown Prosecutor (16) 


than a2 -celice officer: (15%. 


Trial Experience 
Those respondents who appeared in court in 1983 testified 


65% of the time on the date they were requested to appear 
while only 37% did so in 1937. The major reason for the 1987" 


witnesses failing to testify was that the defendant changed 
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his plea to guilty in 27 cases. As well, 9 witnesses were 

not needed. The majority (62 or 78%) of 1987 witnesses spent 

a half day or less at court compared to 54 (68%) 1983 witnesses. 
Some (14 witnesses or 18%) had to return to court a second 

time in 1987, as was the case in 1983 (17 witnesses or 23%). 

Of those 17 1983 witnesses who had to go to court again, 12 

were given an explanation about why they were required to 
attend again. The results for 1987 witnesses were slightly 
better as 11 of 14 received an explanation as to why they 


had to appear again. 


Practical Needs 

Witnesses were asked whether they had specific problems with 
court attendance. The 1987 witnesses identified the following 
problems: feeling scared (52%), feeling confused (31%), waiting 
a long time before testifying (28%), waiting in the same area 

as accused (23%), arranging transportation (15%), getting 

time off work (14%), finding parking (14%), finding the courtroom 
(14%) and child care (4%). 


Clearly, the major problems with court attendance were the 
emotional reactions of fear and confusion associated with 

being in court. Unfortunately, 1983 witnesses were not asked 
direct questions as to whether they felt scared and/or confused. 
Otherwise, witnesses in the 1983 survey reported approximately 


the same problems as the 1987 survey. 


Information Needs 

Witnesses were questioned as to whether or not more information 
on court procedures would have been helpful. In both 1983 

and 1987 approximately one out of every 3 witnesses expressed 

a need for more information. It is interesting to note that 
because the Guide for Witnesses has not been consistently 
distributed, there is still an information gap according to 

34% of the witnesses. Explanation of court procedures (10 
responses) and briefing on how to testify (6 responses) were 


identified as information needs. 


In addition, 22 1987 witnesses commented on their experience 


as a Crown witness. While these comments varied widely, most 


concerned having to wait a long time before testifying, the 


need for a separate waiting area and more information from 


or contact with the Crown attorney. 


Another information need is the outcome of the case. lisod, AWS Sts i A 


7% of witnesses did not know if the case had been completed 


compared to 15% in 1987. This would seem to suggest there 


is a need to communicate the outcome of the case to the witness 


given their time, effort and expense in testifying. 


Witnesses were also asked their perception of the sentence 


of the convicted. In total, 55 of the 85 1987 witnesses and 


56 of the 1983 witnesses were aware that the case had resulted 


in conviction at the time they completed the survey. The 


majority (27 or 51%) of 1987 witnesses thought the sentence 


was about right but 23 (43%) witnesses said it was too light. 


Only 3 (6%) witnesses felt it was too harsh. This corresponds 


closely to the opinions of 1983 witnesses as 25 (45%) concluded 
the sentence was about right, 20 (36%) thought it too light 


and 5° (92) ,£elt Lt was stoop harsh. (Six witnesses did not 


offer an opinion.) 


4. 


SUMMARY & CONCLUSIONS 


The following summarizes the analysis of the 1983 and 1987 


surveys of Crown witnesses: 


* 


* 


x 


Twenty-three of the 85 witnesses (27%) in the 1987 survey 
and 18 of the 81 witnesses (22%) in the 1983 survey were 


the victims of the crime in question. 


The Guide for Witnesses prepared by the P.E.I. Committee 
on Victims of Crime and Community Legal Information Association 
in 1985 was not consistently being attached to subpoenas 


at the time of the 1987 survey. 


Witness fees have been increased and standardized across 


the province so that most 1987 witnesses found that the 
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witness fee was sufficient to cover their costs: 


Most 1987 witnesses received their subpoenas more quickly 
than 1983 witnesses but waited longer between the subpoena 


and the court date. 


Questions most commonly asked by witnesses of justice personnel 
(generally the police) before the court date concerned whether 
they would have to attend court and/or testify, about the 


subpoena, and about court procedures. 


The majority of witnesses in both surveys spent a half day 


or less at court. 


Approximately 20% of the witnesses in both surveys had to 
return to court a second time and most were given an explanation 


about why they had to attend again. 


The most common problems associated with court attendance 
were feelings of fear and/or confusion, a long wait before 


testifying, and waiting in the same area as the accused. 


In both the 1983 and 1987 surveys, approximately one-third 
of the witnesses expressed a need for more information, 
in particular an explanation of court procedures and a briefing 


on how to testify. 


For cases resulting in conviction, most witnessés in both 


surveys agreed with the sentence which was imposed. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS & IMPLICATIONS 


A. Overview of Committee's Work 


Xe SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 
Some procedural and policy changes recommended in the Study 
for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. 
occurred prior to or independently of the Committee's work. 
These include: police identifying wife assault cases separatel 
from other assaults; Social Services initiating a policy 
of providing transportation to Anderson House; and the 


policy of police laying charges in wife assault cases. 


As this report documents, the P.E.I. Committee on Victims 

of Crime accomplished many tasks during its three years. 

of existence. Policy and procedural changes initiated 

by the Committee include: improvements in the disbursement. 
of payments and information to victims regarding restitution; 
implementing policy guidelines for photographing evidence 

and returning recovered property to victims; priorizing 

court cases involving victims, particularly victims of 
violent crime; and the adoption of a standard witness fee 


structure across the province. 


In addition to initiating policy and procedural changes, 

the P.E.I. Committee on Victims of Crime developed 
materials designed to assist victims/witnesses, including 
police cards, the Directory of Services for Victims of 
Crime, and the "Guide for Witnesses." The Committee worked 
in conjunction with Community Legal Information Association 
to develop and distribute the services directory and witness 
brochure. | 

On a less tangible level, the work of the P.E.I. Committee 
on Victims of Crime contributed to an increased awareness 

of victims' rights and needs on the part of criminal justice 
personnel, service providers, and the general public. 


‘This was accomplished through an ongoing process of 
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consultation and communication. Highlights of this process 
included: the series of public workshops held across 

P.E.I. during the spring of 1986; the Consultation with 
Senior Justice Personnel -in November, 1986; media interviews, 
and presentations on victims' issues at various meetings, 
workshops, forums, lecture series, etc., by several 


members of the Victims Committee. 


WORK STILL IN PROGRESS 


Many of the tasks not fully completed by the Victims Committee 
are part of the proposed Victim Assistance Programme. 

These include: developing and administering a Criminal 
Injuries Compensation programme; improving provision of 

case progress information to victims and court-related 
information to victims/witnesses; ensuring that changes 
initiated by the Victims Committee are carried out, e.g. 

that witness brochures are attached to subpoenas; encouraging 
police to distribute police cards, use the Directory of 
Services to refer victims to needed services, and distribute 
the "What Battered Women Should Know About the Law" brochure; 
encouraging and making referrals to Turning Point and other 
agencies as needed; and improving communications between 
court levels when victims of wife assault are dealing with 
both Provincial Court and Family Court. 

Recommendation #20 (police training) is under consideration 

by ‘thenP -EBeLesAessociation.«oef.Chiefs-of «Police... Other matters 
not completed, e.g. review of legal aid, protection for 

wife assault victims, and consistent application of the 
police charging policy in wife assault cases, have been 
referred to the P.E.I. Minister of Justice for further 


action. 


POSITIVE FACTORS 


Committed people and good process are two essential factors 
that contributed to the achievements of the P.E.I. Committee 


on Victims of Crime. Critical to the Committee's success 
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was the commitment of key people on the Committee 

and in government to initiate changes for the benefit of 

crime victims. The management and planning abilities of 

some Committee members helped in organizing the tasks at 

hand, particularly in the early stages of the Committee's 

work. Each member of the Committee brought information 

and a perspective based on his/her work experience and 

position and, when appropriate, used that position to implement 


new practices and procedures. 


The process used by the Victims Committee maximized input 
from other criminal justice personnel, community groups 

and the general public. A conscious effort was made, through 
meetings, workshops, and consultations, to bring in ideas 

and information and to build awareness about victims' needs 


and rights. 


Although the Committee was primarily task-oriented in 
accordance with its mandate, meeting agendas allowed time 
for open discussion of attitudes and opinions. Because 
of the wide range of perspectives represented on the Committee, 
it was important that Committee members were able to agree 

to disagree at times. Informality of the meetings, 
particularly breaking for lunch together, helped to break 


down barriers which could potentially have been disruptive. 


The process of implementing recommendations from the Study 

for the Planning of Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I1. 

often meant refining and revising the recommendations. 

As more information came forward and the issues around 

a particular recommendation were studied, the Committee 
sometimes decided to take different action from that suggested 
in the original recommendation. Recommendation #1 is an 
example: the recommendation suggested that restitution 

be ordered and enforced whenever possible. Further research 
indicated that restitution was being ordered and enforced 


at acceptable levels, but that disbursement methods and 
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information to victims could be improved. The Committee 


then took action based on this additional information. 


The Committee's decision to begin with concrete tasks first, 
then deal with more complex matters later, was a wise one 
because completion of some tasks gave the Committee a sense 
of accomplishment. The use of sub-committees for specific 


tasks was extremely important to this process. 


As the Committee continued with its work, periodic review 

was helpful in assessing those tasks which had been completed 
and those which still required further discussion and action. 
The working pages were a valuable aid for this periodic 


review and updating. 


Throughout its duration, the Victims Committee was always 
conscious of the province-wide scope of its activities. 
Because the province includes five court jurisdictions 

and eleven police detachments/departments, the Committee's 
work was much more complex than it would have been if dealing 
with only one court jurisdiction and one police force. 
Nevertheless, the Committee attempted to ensure that new 
policies and procedures were communicated to all personnel 
affected and also attempted to standardize some practices 
province-wide, @.g% the witness fee structure and disbursement 


of restitution payments. 


The Victims Committee avoided working in isolation from 
related activities across the country. it attempted to 
glean what it could from the experiences of other areas 

and apply this learning to its work. The process of seeing 
its activities as part of the larger scheme of things was 
assisted by three factors: 1) the involvement of some 
Victims Committee members (Phil Arbing, Julie Dodd, and 
Linda Trenton) on sub-committees of the Federal/Provincial 
Working Group on Victims of Crime; 2) the input of 


representatives of the Consultation Centre (Atlantic) and 
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the Programs Branch, Solicitor General Canada; and 3) a 
meeting and discussion (particularly regarding criminal 
injuries compensation) with representatives of the Federal 


Department of Justice. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


in hindsight, the activities and strategies adopted by 

the P.E.I. Committee on Victims of Crime seem to have evolved 
in a logical sequence. Yet, the Committee operated in 

an open-ended manner, with no time-frame and no deadline 

for tasks to be completed, although suggestions of what 

could be done were discussed at early meetings. This lack of a 
definite end in sight, coupled with turnover in the Committee's 
membership, may have contributed to decreasing meeting 
attendance and a seeming loss of momentum during the last 


year of the Committee's work. 


Another factor which caused some frustration to the Committee 
was that, while it could initiate procedural or policy 
changes, there was no mechanism in place to ensure that 

the changes worked their way down through the system. 

What happened with the witness brochure, for instance, 

is an example of a breakdown in communication somewhere 

along the line. Considerable effort was put into producing 
the "Guide for Witnesses" and, as far as the Committee 

knew, the distribution process was in place. However, 

one year later the witness survey indicated that the brochures 
were attached to subpoenas in only a small percentage (83%) 

of cases. The Committeé's work might have been more 
productive and less frustrating if staff had been assigned 

to assist with implementing recommendations and to serve 

a "watchdog" function. This would have ensured that changes 


initiated by the Committee were carried out. 


B. 
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Overview of Research Findings 
Research conducted during the monitoring and evaluation 


study provided a means of assessing the extent to which 

some recommendations from the Study for the Planning of 

Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. were put into 

practice on P.E.I. The surveys of general victims, wife 

assault victims, sexual assault victims, commercial/institutional 
victims, and witnesses provided useful information about 

the progress made in some areas and the need for further 


efforts in other areas. 


The research indicates that the practice of using photographs 
as evidence whenever possible and promptly returning victims' 
property is now in effect by police across P.E.I. Findings 
regarding crime prevention, both in terms of police providing 
information to victims and victims taking crime prevention 
measures, reveal the commitment and effort police have 

put into crime prevention in recent years. Findings from 

the wife assault surveys indicate several improvements 

in police practices since 1983, including identifying and 
counting cases of wife assault separately from other assaults, 
laying charges, in some cases removing the assailant rather 
than the victim and children from the home, and ensuring 

that the victim has transportation to Anderson House when 


needed. 


The police on P.E.I. have taken a number of measures to 
improve their assistance to victims of crime. Research 
findings indicate increased efforts to provide case progress 
information to victims; however, this matter, identified 

as the major need of general and commercial/institutional 
victims, -continues to require additional attention. Police 
referrals to Turning Point and consistent application of 

the policy of laying charges and removing the assailant 

from the home when warranted would further improve police 


assistance, to, wite.assault victims.. 
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Research findings point to positive contributions by other 
agencies in addition to the police, particularly with regard 
to wife assault victims. Social workers, counsellors, 

and the courts are making referrals to Turning Point when 
appropriate and the staff Crown Prosecutors are providing 
helpful assistance to wife assault victims during the court 
process. The policy of the Department of Health & Social 
Services to provide transportation to Anderson House has 
addressed one need of wife assault victims, while that 
department's improved funding ensures that Anderson House 


will continue to serve victims of wife assault. 


As indicated previously, those recommendations which have 
not been fully implemented to date are being addressed 


by the proposed Victim Assistance Programme. 


Guidelines for Future Efforts 
The following guidelines, based on the experience of the P.E.I. 


Committee on Victims of Crime, may be of assistance to others 
-attempting to initiate improvements for crime victims by using 


a co-ordinating committee approach. 


- Most of the recommendations contained in the Study for the 
Planning of Victim Assistance Services for P.E.I. are general 
enough to be used as a starting point for other localities 
interested in improving the criminal justice system response 
to victims of crime. A co-ordinating committee could investigate 
the local situation concerning each recommendation, incorporate 
any additional concerns which come to light during this research, 
modify the recommendations to suit the local situation, and 


then decide how best to approach the needed changes. 


- The initial research to assess the local situation does not 
need to be an elaborate undertaking. All that is required 
is a straightforward fact-finding effort. Discussion among 
Committee members should provide some information about policies 


and procedures as well as a sense of additional questions 
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that need to be asked. A search of court and/or police records 
for statistics around particular questions (e.g. ordering 

and enforcing restitution, charging practices in wife assault 
cases), interviews with key informants (police, judges, Crown 
attorneys, court clerks), and possibly brief victim/witness 
surveys, should yield sufficient information to enable the 


committee to establish priorities and a plan of action. 


The committee should realistically assess the staff resources 
necessary to provide: executive assistance to the committee 
(including taking minutes, arranging meetings, writing letters, 
etc.); research as noted above and additional information 
-about policies and procedures in other localities; public 
relations, including media interviews and presentations to 
other groups upon request; assistance with initiating changes 
and following through with the appropriate personnel to ensure 
that the changes are carried out; and assistance with assessing 
available resources, co-ordinating services to victims of 
crime, and filling any gaps in services identified through 


this process. 


It is best to keep the co-ordinating committee to a manageable 
size (the suggested range is 10-18 members). Representation 
should be invited from all components of the criminal justice 
system (police, judiciary, court clerks, Crown attorneys, 
probation, etc.) and from key government and community agencies 
which represent the interests of the different types of crime 
victims. Non-involvement of any of the criminal justice 
components or key agencies can mean that a valuable perspective 
and source of information will be missing. Committee members, 
particularly the Chair, should be in positions of authority 

so that they can ensure that suggested changes are implemented. 
Geographic representation may be an additional factor to 


consider. 
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The committee's mandate, terms of reference, and reporting 
function should be clearly stated and should be understood 

by all committee.members. Establishment of the committee 

by an elected official such as the Minister of Justice provides © 
legitimacy and authority to the committee's work, as well 

as ensuring the government's co-operation in and commitment 


to the change process. 


Although the co-ordinating committee will be primarily task- 
oriented, group process will be important to its functioning. 
Meeting agendas should allow sufficient time for open discussion 
of issues that arise. Small group discussions and an informal 
atmosphere help to set a positive tone, especially when Committee 


members represent diverse interests and perspectives. 


As soon as the committee has completed its investigation 

of the local situation vis a vis the list of recommendations, 

it should establish a work plan and time frame for carrying 

out its tasks. The work plan and time frame should be periodical: 
reviewed and updated so that the committee can assess its 
progress. Working pages, such as those used by the P.E.I. 


Committee on Victims of Crime, may be helpful to this process. 


Sub-committees, formed to work on specific tasks, are a definite 
asset. These sub-committees should report regularly to the 
co-ordinating committee. 


A core group, consisting of a-~ least the Chair and staff 
person(s), should be prepared to assist and guide the work 
of the co-ordinating committee by planning agendas, providing 


background information, putting forward suggestions, etc. 
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- Changes take time, commitment, and a spirit of co-operation. 
When dealing with many matters at once, each affecting the 
broad spectrum of crime victims to varying degrees, the committee 
will need to maintain a perspective that each change, in 
and by itself, may not have a major impact. However, the 
cumulative effect, over time, of many changes to benefit 


crime victims should make the effort worthwhile. 


Concluding Comments 
The work of the P.E.I. Committee on Victims of Crime is part 


of a process which began with the Study for the Planning of 
Victim Assistance Services on P.E.I. and will continue with 
the development of the proposed Victim Assistance Programme. 
Through the process of examining the criminal justice system's 
response to victims of crime, implementing changes where possible, 
and pin-pointing additional improvements needed, the Victims 
Committee has laid the groundwork for further efforts. This 
extensive planning process should contribute substantially 

to the effectiveness of the Victim Assistance Programme. Any 
assessment of the committee's work must view it within this 
larger context and recognize that the full impact of changes 
initiated by the Victims Committee may not be realized for 


some time. 


This report demonstrates that the Victims Committee has shown 
commitment, persistence, and flexibility as it proceeded with 
the tasks at hand. For the most part, the P.E.I. Committee 
on Victims of Crime accomplished what it set out to do 


for the benefit of crime victims on P.E.I. 
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